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ODEL and Object Drawing will come alive 
in March anyhow! Live animals and live 
children will be the models and objects. The 
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pages of THe ScHoot Arts Boox will be filled | 
with clever drawings and bright essays by live 
teachers. Good Ideas will be contributed by 
live children. The whole will be as lively as 

| 


a March hare! 


Among your many friends there must be sev- 
eral live teachers who would subscribe for THE 
ScHoot Arts Book. (You want to win one of 
those big prizes.) Ask them. 


VISIT THE SCHOOL ARTS GALLERY OF 
ORIGINALS. OWN AN ORIGINAL DRAWING 
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The decorative treatment in mode! and object drawing, by grammar school pupils under 
the direction of Miss May Gearhart, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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ILLUSTRATIVE 
DRAWING, II 


By FRED H. DANIELS 


Drrecror or Drawino 
NEWTON, MasSsacHUSETTS 





T may be an old-fashioned idea, yet it is one which per- 
sists with some of us,—the idea that the drawing itself 
is a matter of some importance in illustrative sketching 
in school. Of course we do all in our power to encourage 
free and individual expression on the child’s part, but at 
the end of a period of illustrative work, he should have 
made progress in his drawing. He should be taught to 
draw, while he is encouraged to express his ideas. 
Perhaps there is no more delightful method of teaching 
the effects of distance than by means of these winter illus- 
trative drawings. A glance at the illustrations herewith 
will show at once that distance decreases the apparent size 
of objects, and decreases their value or strength of color. 
These two principles form the platform upon which the 
whole theory of perspective may be constructed; in fact, 
one might almost say that they are the whole of perspective. 
Children in the first school year can answer such questions 
as these: ‘‘Why do these boys seem so small?” (indicating 
the boys in the distance). ‘‘ Why is this girl in front drawn 
with such strong color?” ‘Why is that one away off there 
drawn so lightly?” ‘‘How about the trees?” ‘‘How can 
you tell in a drawing which of these two trees is in front of 
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Plate I. Probably the snow man is the easiest subject to begin with. 
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the other?” ‘‘How shall we show that this house is in 
back of the team going by in front?”’, etc. Neither children 
nor adults, ordinarily, see these differences in color or value 
in their daily round in life, but anyone can see them in a 
drawing correctly made. It is only necessary to call their 
attention to the particular points we wish to have carefully 
observed. Answering such questions as those suggested 
above focuses their thoughts to specific, essential features. 
The glib replies from the children are misleading—to us. 
The answers they make through the spoken language are 
correct; it seems as if they understood and could apply 
their wisdom in their drawings. But they do not. The 
application of this knowledge must be carefully looked after 
at each step. Be it said in passing that the same general 
principle holds with adults. 

No one method of presentation will serve to teach illus- 
trative drawing. Sometimes the children draw alone; 
sometimes the teacher draws alone; sometimes the children 
express their ideas as to how their thought ought to appear 
in a drawing and the teacher follows with a better expression; 
and again, the teacher leads all the way through, step by 
step. The drawings illustrated in last month’s School Arts 
Book and in this number are rather pretentious and com- 
plete, though they are not difficult to make, if one constantly 
bears in mind certain facts of appearance. The sky is 
blue, all blue; snow is white, all white; ice is gray blue, flat 
and cold; a distant mass of trees is seen as a mass, not as 
individual trees; houses are painted all over, one color; 
sidewalks are one flat color, etc., and all these things are 
subordinate in value and strength of color to the active 
figures which are to be found in all illustrative work in school, 
they all serve as a setting or background for life. 
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In a sketch of this sort. draw the house first, because it dominates everything eise. 


Plate IT. 
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Probably the snow man, Plate 1, is the easiest sketch 
to make. Draw the snow man, the center of interest, first. 
Make him as white as you can. The fence may come next, 
if it seems wise to add this simple background for the white 
man; then the grayed white hill in back and the grayed white 
foreground. If all these drawings are done on gray drawing 
paper, the gray of the paper shows through and simplifies 
the making of the drawing. In the skating scene, first 
draw the horizon line, then the outline of the pond, both 
with white chalk. In “‘Shovelling Out,”’ Plate 2, draw the 
house first, then the sidewalk, because the house seems to 
dominate the sidewalk. It is an excellent plan to have each 
child try to draw his own house; very few children have 
ever really looked at their own houses! In ‘Catching a 
Ride,” Plate 3, the location of the sidewalk dictates the 
position of the houses, hence the sidewalk should be drawn 
first. All the time keep in mind the effects of distance,— 
lighter values, weaker color. Notice the faint reflections on 
the ice, a red sweater or a brown dress produces its own 
reflection in its own color, each very light. The ice (see 
also Plate 4) is like a rough mirror which reflects but im- 
perfectly the sky and things of the earth. ~ Notice the high 
lights and the shadows on the snow, why and where they 
come. Note the footprints and sleigh ruts in the snow, 
all blue in color. See how gracefully the nearer trees are 
limbed, how strong the sturdy swing out of and up from the 
ground, and how delicate at the end of each branch! All 
these things have to be taught, as suggested last month. 
The figures are all in action, all doing different things. 
Skeleton drawings, probably, are the most direct way of 
teaching the action, as it is the position of backbone, legs 
and arms that suggests action in the drawing. Drill upon 
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the skeleton figures until the children can draw them; it 
is not a difficult problem; then add the winter clothes over 
the skeleton lines. 

Children can draw these pictures of winter life, they 
can draw them astonishingly well. It all depends upon the 
teacher’s ability to lead the class by means of her own larger 
drawings. Do not worry about robbing the child of his 
individuality; rather we ought to concern ourselves with 
giving him the ability to express himself coherently. Let 
us try to teach, every lesson. 
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O course of study in drawing is considered complete 

unless a certain amount of time is devoted to still life. 
Is this because of an inordinate love for jugs and jars on the 
part of the child? Is it not possible that still life lays a 
foundation in drawing proof against all jars and jugglery? 
It certainly is true that pottery is always available and that 
it illustrates in a simple way the problems we wish to enforce 
far more comfortably than a subtle and perishable plant 
form or an uneasy live model. 

The jugs, bowls and teapots that are offered up as 
sacrificial models in the drawing class seem very common, 
stupid things until one tries to draw them, and then im- 
mediately they develop malicious tendencies calculated to 
throw the class and teacher into a blind rage in an incredibly 
short space of time. An article in a recent Atlantic Monthly 
on the uninteresting life of inanimate things perhaps explains 
this. We someway contrive to hurry so slowly through 
the uninteresting introduction to a still life lesson—the 
planning, measuring, and sketching—that the hour is always 
gone when the time comes to add the charming embellish- 
ments that make the study worth while. Crothers says, 
‘Success is not doing the thing we like to do and doing it 
well, but doing what we have to do and being quick about 
it.” Suecess in a still life lesson implies a certain amount of 
speed and the bar to this, the dreadful obstacle, the over- 
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whelming menace is the eraser. Every child, as soon as 
he has pointed out to him the iniquity of this horrid habit, 
the erasing habit, is seized with a ruinous and consuming 
desire to erase, to draw a line and rub it out, to draw heavily 
and blackly and ferociously and then to erase. A fine 
frenzy of erasing seizes the class and the teacher gazes 
helplessly at the children and the clock, knowing too well 
that time goes on even though her pupils busily eliminate 
all evidence of any effort bowl-like or teapotward. The 
class sometimes divides itself into rogues and knaves, or 
those who use erasers, on the one side, and shining angels 
and gilded cherubs, or those who abstain from the use of 
the eraser, on the other side. The average pupil indulgently 
allows his teacher to make her impassioned plea and then 
calmly and firmly goes on erasing. Perhaps he temporizes 
and endeavors to propitiate the ogre by perfunctorily asking 
if he may erase, but no amount of admonition deters him, 
once he makes up his mind. At the end of the period the 
papers handed in are not even clean, but show marks of a 
tremendous struggle and an inglorious defeat. 

To combat this state of affairs, a simple expedient was 
tried, so simple that I hesitate to mention it, and yet, O 
wondrous thing! it worked like a charm in every grade. 
‘Children, take your pencils and stir up a drawing briskly 
on a large sheet of paper, making many, many cobwebby, 
tangly lines until you have the study well placed and in 
proportion. Then instead of erasing mistakes, we will line- 
in with our black crayon. We will line-in so big and black 
and bold that the timid little mistakes will never show or, if 
they do, will only make a sort of halo.” And so in the 
Fourth Grade if we drew a hat we placed the sketch on 
a large sheet and we stirred it up much as one would stir 
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Plate I. We seized our big black crayons and vigorously and joyfully we lined in. 
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batter cake and then we seized our big black crayons and 
vigorously and joyfully we lined-in. See Plate I. Who 
would wish to stop and erase if he were told in the beginning 
that he might line-in with crayon as a finishing touch? No, 
to line-in with a pencil will not do when beginning this work 
as the pencil is not sufficiently emphatic. If this method is 
begun in the third year and persisted in throughout all 
grades the older pupils recognize the expediency of the plan 
and cheerfully block in their studies with no yearning spas- 
modic eliminations. 

We move our frames in close and tight so as to fit. 
We tie the objects firmly to the frames. This gives many 
interesting background shapes that otherwise we could not 
have considered. Remove these seemingly superfluous 
lines that tie the table line, the frame, and the objects to 
one another and observe how the withdrawal of these strong 
props leaves the composition feeble and uninteresting. 
See Frontispiece.* 

Often the still life is far from fascinating in color, but 
if the shapes are simple and dignified we are content. If 
color is to be applied we soar above the sordid conditions 
presented to us and choose from our color notebook some 
delightful scheme wherein our souls may rejoice. In this 
way we get, through a sordid medium, a glimpse of the beau- 
tiful. Generally a water-color background is washed in over 
the whole study, giving the effect of toned paper. When 
this is dry, the color scheme may be continued, using colored 
crayon loosely applied so as to show the texture of the paper 


*The group containing the lemon is by Merl Clary, VI. The other upper group was 
drawn by Marion Kopp, VIII. The first of the lower groups was drawn by Charles Zimmer- 
man, VII; the group containing the carrot, by John W.8., VIII. Arthur Dennis, VIII, made 
the first group used in the heading, and Merle McAneny, VIII, the other group containing the 
flower pot, 
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underneath. Perhaps this combining of pencil, water-color, 

and crayon does not meet with your approval. Perhaps 

you belong to the camp of those who do not believe in com- 

bining unrelated mediums. No question of the chemical 
composition of our medium perturbs our calm. We are «+ « «.# 
interested, not in the composition of materials, but in the 
composition of pictures. Public school drawing has not 

as yet been forced to comply with the pure food law. 

















Caught in the Act 


THINKING IN THREE DIMENSIONS 
By HENRY TURNER BAILEY 


N hour arrives, during the mysterious creation of that 

world within a child’s head, when he “‘just loves to 
make boxes.’’ We can recall that time for ourselves. We 
drew a square (A) and another behind it (B) and connected 
the corners. Into this box that curious elf within us loved 
to peep, around it he loved to caper, with it he loved to build. 
Boxes multiplied. Large ones and small ones appeared 
in droves; they balanced on their corners; they stood in 
rows; they piled themselves up into pyramids and towers. 
Their faces were decorated with diagonals; their corners 
ornamented with dots. Figure 1. 
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That was the Golden Age of three-dimensional drawing! 
Like Midguard and Eden it disappeared. Arcadia is always 
evanescent. While it lasts the child sees with the X-ray 
and draws like a lightning cartoonist. Whole houses, 
outside and inside, spread themselves on paper without the 
slightest apparent effort. The knob on the front door and 
the picture on the wall of my lady’s chamber are equally 
present to consciousness and evident to the eye. When 
driven out of this Paradise that same child can hardly be 
brought to see or to draw even a portion of the outside of 
anything! Why? 

That question, like a thousand and one beside, will be 
answered some day by a patient investigator who shall 
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gather data, sift it, and tabulate results for the benefit of 
drawing teachers. Meanwhile we know that the power to 
think in three dimensions, to see a thing whole, transparent, 
standing out there in space, complete, evident, tangible 
to the invisible fingers of the mind, is of incalculable value. 
The possession of this power at high-tide distinguishes 
from other men the painters, sculptors, architects, inven- 
tors, poets, and prophets of the race. Such people have 


‘Eyes that see cities where none be 
And hands that stablish what these see.” 


This power of visualizing, the constructive imagination, 
as some have called it, is present in all normal children, is 
present to some degree in all normal adults,—otherwise 
they could hardly be called human. Now the point is, if 
we knew enough could we feed the mind of the child who 
‘just loves to make boxes’”’ with any sort of pabulum which 
would keep alive and grow to something like maturity this 
three-dimensioning power of his? Perhaps no amount of 
knowledge on our part would avail. A goose though fed 
by hand remains a goose. Even milk-fed chickens never 
rival the calves of the stall. The degree of visualizing power 
reflected in the crude drawings of childhood is all that seems 
necessary to the human rank and file. But, knowing what 
education has done for the individual, and realizing the 
immense advantage the power to think in three dimensions 
confers, we cannot but continue our efforts to cultivate 
that power from the moment it manifests itself in school. 

The most glaring faults in the early drawings of children 
are faults in proportion. Therefore correct proportions, 
so we argue, must be the first aim in teaching pictorial draw- 
ing. To secure that end we emphasize width and height; 
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we proceed by way of the silhouette; we reduce three-di- 
mension seeing and drawing to two-dimension seeing and 
drawing. Verily, we have our reward! 

Personally, I believe the silhouette should be studied 
only in connection with decorative design, and that pictorial 
drawing, the delineation of three-dimension objects by the 
aid of perspective principles,»should extend in unbroken 
sequence from the ‘‘boxes” of the primary school to the 
‘‘architectural interiors’? and the mechanical “ perspectives’ 
of the high school. 

Tolead fourth grade children to think object, foreground, 
background, the three constituent elements of a picture, and 
to correctly represent simple spherical objects is not difficult. 
To lead fifth grade children to see foreshortening in circles 
and to draw correctly hemispherical and cylindrical objects 
is not impossible. The trouble increases with rectilinear 
objects—the very objects with which children begin their 
playing with three dimensions in the lowest grades! Per- 
haps we should have followed the cue they gave us. Pos- 
sibly we should have commenced our instruction with rec- 
tilinear objects. Who knows? Who will- take the time 
and have the patience to find out? At present everybody 
dodges the issue. Of the thousands of pictorial drawings 
gathered by the School Arts Book Contests during the past 
ten years, less than nine per cent have been from rectangu- 
lar objects. 

Various reasons have been given for this avoidance of 
the most common and structurally important forms we have: 
They are difficult to draw. Failure to draw them correctly 
is easily detected. They reveal to the draftsman his own 
shortcomings, and therefore discourage him. They are less 
pleasing in pictures than curvilinear forms. This last rea- 
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son, being interpreted, means: Greater skill in composition 
is required to use them effectively. Whatever the reasons, 
they are not drawn, and therefore our pictorial drawing 
is weak. If a person cannot draw objects involving con- 
vergence he can hardly draw at all. “ 

The chief reason for shying at cubes and prisms may 
be fear, a fear born of failure and uncertainty. Our pic- 
tures of them never did come right, and we know they never 
can on the basis of blank ignorance. If across the void a 
guiding wire could be drawn, if the trackless desert could be 
charted, then one might arrive. 

Squared paper helps in the freehand sketching of ma- 
chine details; might it not help in model and object drawing? 
Of course it would have to be squared perspectively, so to 
speak. A perspective net would at least furnish a ground 
plan upon which one might count his steps when proceeding 
into the picture. It would enable one to know whether he 
were trying to make two objects occupy the same space at 
the same time. It would offer a scale for the estimate of 
proportions and an ever-present test of direction for every 
- drawn line. 


Such prepared paper may now be purchased.* The 
sheets give the three typical perspective conditions (parallel, 
at forty-five, and at thirty-and-sixty) as they are commonly 
applied, namely, in model and object drawing, in room 
interiors, and in out-door sketching. The sheets are 
reproduced in miniature herewith. 


* Perspective Sketching Sheets. The School Arts Publishing Company, 120 Boyiston 
St., Boston 
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Figure 2 gives the ground divided into 2” squares, 
placed at the 45° angle, seen 1’ below the level of the eye, 
through a picture-plane 3’ away. This is intended prima- 
rily for model and object drawing. 


Figure 3 gives the ground divided into 2” squares, 
placed at the 30° and 60° angle, seen 1’ below the level of 
the eye, and 3’ away. This also is intended for model and 
object drawing. 




















Figure 4 gives the ground divided into 5’ squares, in 
the parallel position (scale 4” to the foot), 5’ below the level 
of the eye, through a picture-plane 24’ away. This plate is 
intended primarily for use in the representation of archi- 
tectural interiors. 
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Figure 5 
Figure 5 gives the ground divided into 5’ squares, placed 
at the 45° angle (scale 1” to the foot), 5’ below the level of 
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the eye, through a picture-plane 12’ away. This also is 
intended for architectural interiors showing one corner of 
a room. 














Figure 6 

Figure 6 gives the ground divided into 16’ squares, at 
the 45° angle (scale 2” to the foot), 6’ below the level of 
the eye, seen through a picture-plane 32’ away. This is 
intended primarily for out-door sketching. 

While a knowledge of the mathematical basis of the 
nets makes possible the setting up of a group or the assuming 
of a position to correspond, such a knowledge is unnecessary 
in using the sheets as an aid to thinking in three dimensions. 

Plate I shows two quick sketches reasoned through with- 
out the presence of the real objects. The squares not only 
aid in determining the proportions in rectilinear forms, but 
in circular forms as well. The circle bears a definite and 
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Plate I. Quick sketches reasoned through without the presence of the real objects 
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constant relation to the square, geometrically and perspec- 
tively. The amount of foreshortening in any circle seen 
obliquely may therefore be determined by a square in correct 
perspective in a similar position. The first sheet, A, illus- 
trates this point. The base of the ink bottle presents a 
foreshortened circle which would exactly fill a square about 
two and one-half times the size of one of the perspective 
squares. The top of the bottle presents a foreshortened 
circle which would just about fill one of the perspective 
squares. The amount of foreshortening in the square areas 
determines the proportions of the ellipses. 

The second sheet, B, illustrates a dictation exercise: 


At the farther corner of the first wholly visible square into the picture 
locate a point, 1. Make this the nearest corner of a square two squares wide. 
Make this square the base of a cube. To draw this cube sketch light vertical 
lines upward through points 1, 2, 3, and 4, and locate the point 7 on the first 
vertical at the level which looks right. The other corners are easily deter- 
mined by sketching lines converging with the lines of the net. One square 
beyond the left end of this cube, and one square farther into the picture than 
the front face of it, draw another cube one square on a side. One square 
beyond the back of the large cube and one square to the right of the right end 
of it, is the nearest corner of a tin box two squares wide (from front to back), 
a little more than two squares long (from left to right) and less than one square 
high.* Draw this box. 


The first lessons should, of course, be simpler than this. 
When children discover how objects may be built up, raised, 
from the ground plan, and how parts of objects may be 
moved around at will upon this net, the lessons in thinking 
in three dimensions become positively fascinating. Then, 
as Arianna Kelley says, “It is a good deal easier to keep on 
than to stop.” 


* The height may be determined by sliding the vertical edge at 5 along to the point 8, 
and comparing it with the vertical at 6. 
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Plate II. Elementary studies in pencil. An interior and an out-door subject. 
sketches for principal masses. 
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Plate III. A quick sketch of a corner of a room, without erasing or relocating the main 
lines. 
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Plate II shows first an elementary study of an interior, 
the front wall of a schoolroom. Having located the points 
A and B, everything else can be argued from the net, the 
features of the particular room of course determining the 
details. 

The second sheet, Plate II, is an out-door subject, in 
this case built up wholly from imagination. The main 
lines of any subject once correctly placed furnish the basis 
for as complete a study of details as one may care to make. 

Plate III is a twenty-minute sketch of one corner of 
my study. I first located the point A, the corner of the 
room on the floor, behind the cabinet. Starting here it was 
easy to think out every dimension and angle with assurance, 
without erasing. Sketching this way is almost as much 
fun as building the house itself. And much less expensive! 

The perspective net may help us to secure clearer and 
therefore more effective thinking in three dimensions. It 
will surely serve to reduce the amount of time eaten up by 
preparatory drawing in such a problem as a color scheme for 
an interior. 


“DRAWING IS THINKING AND 
DRAWING AROUND THE THINK” 


So said a seven-year old 

















THE REVIVAL OF WROUGHT IRON 
By HOWARD FREMONT STRATTON 


Director or THe Art DePpaRTMENT OF THE ScHooL or INDUSTRIAL ART OF THE PENNSYL- 
vania Museum, PHILADELPHIA 


UBAL CAIN made a happy hit when 
he struck the first blow which shaped 
iron, and brought form out of lumps 
of ore. 

In the long ages which have been 
illuminated by the light of the forge 
(for in spite of torture implements and 


destructive weapons which have been 

devised, the metal has vastly helped 

to civilize us) fancy has played upon 

the work of the smith, like a smile over 

the stern face of a hard taskmaster. 

The cunning worker has drawn a 

beauty of expression from the stolid 

substance equal to that of a plastic 

medium, and one looks at the obedient 

servant of the true craftsman, and rec- 

ognizes the power of mind over matter. 

The difficulty in training any worker is to convince him 

of the value of thorough acquaintance with the medium in 
which he is to work. He is to be wedded to his material, 
and the issue of this union will be blest in proportion to his 
understanding and sympathy with it. If he honor it not, 
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his product cannot be honored. If he does not know it 
well enough to appreciate its fibre, its very moods, he cannot 
express his thought in its substance, and conception will end 
in only still-born offspring. There is so much dead birth, 
and solely because the vital connection between the concep- 
tion of the idea and the knowledge of how to produce it is 
lacking. It is unnecessary to state that the mere physical 
power to beat upon iron is not sufficient. The all-important 
thing is to understand the law of the material, and within 
that law can be found all the freedom required to register 
the range of the most fertile fancy. One of the first impres- 
sions given by this metal is that it is an exceedingly limited 
means of expression, and with this mistaken idea in mind, 
a good many modern craftsmen have undertaken to go be- 
yond the limits of, or, as I prefer to say, the conformity 
to, law; and in consequence have violated the character of 
iron, and produced hybrids. 

Now, skill is only the finer appreciation of the law of 
mediums, or conditions, and the finer the skill, the finer the 
appreciation, and vice-versa. Practically everyone knows 
that transgression of the law of gravitation will produce a 
fall, and yet we expect the rope-walker or the wire-walker, 
and the other balancers to perform their perilous feats with- 
out accident (even if we tumble off our chairs watching them 
accomplish these) because we know they have studied this 
law so carefully that they conform to its uttermost demand; 
that they go to within a hair’s breadth of its limit, and the 
least trespass into the region beyond is met with instant 
punishment. We know it virtually means death not to con- 
form to this law, and, because its consequences are physical, 
it is recognized and accepted. In so common a substance as 
iron, the trespass of trying to carry it into the domain of a soft 
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metal like gold or copper, or even into flimsy paper, means 
the artistic death of the material and is too little noticed. 
The iron roses, and morning-glories—the minute features 
suited to tissue, kill the strength and destroy the character 





Plate I. Door sets of wrought iron chiselled from the sheet metal and modeled entirely 
by a single punch at each corner. 


of the metal, and corrupt the taste of the mind subjected 
to the influence. Iron is a rather stern virgin, but its quali- 
ties are of the great order, and its response to the vigorous 
summons, not to the coddling process. This should be 
learned by the workman, who is to become the artist-artisan, 
through such contact and acquaintance as will teach him 
the virtues and characteristics of his chosen medium, and, 
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Plate II. A Tyrolean idea worked out in thin material with heavier structural parts, 
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to this end, practice, which is growing relationship of an 
orderly kind, is to be planned and carried out, and like so 
many sympathetic fingers his tools are to become his means 
of communication, and, as he strikes his blows upon the bar 
of glowing metal, his thought is to direct their impressions. 


Plate III. Wrought iron objects by pupils of the Pennsylvania Museum School of In- 
dustrial Art, Philadelphia. 


The medieval period is recognized as the age when iron 
work reached its highest development; when it was best 
understood as a material, and when its relation to everything 
about it was nearest perfect. Even wrenched from their 
proper hold upon wood and stone, and laid upon velvet 
under glass in our museums, the specimens we have been able 
to secure for this country impress us as forcible. But see 
them in their true reldtion, and what a justification they 

? 


receive for ‘‘being’’! 
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The Spanish galleon with sails set, and pennons flying, 
makes a most effective finial for a boathouse or commercial 
building. 

A great variety of stands for lamp cookery is possible, 
and easy, as well as admirable, and without going into heroic 
work—cathedral gates and town hall grills and balustrades, 
and the church door hinges, and locks, the torch holders 
and great ‘‘strong boxes’’—there is a sufficient scope for 


all the gifts and graces of our modern art worker in iron. 
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THE ‘“‘NORTH END UNION” SCHOOL 
PRINTING IN BOSTON 


By D. F. LINCOLN, M. D. 


Boston, MASsACBUSETTS 


At the foundation of this School, in 1900, one or two 
apprentices were still to be found in Boston. For rea- 
sons which we need not here discuss, the old-time apprentice 
has now nearly disappeared from our printing-shops. There 
is naturally a continuous demand for good workmen; while 
there are an abundance of men ready to take a job, not one 
in a dozen of those offering in response to want-notices 
is a skilled printer. The founders of the School interpreted 
the situation as calling for not more but better printers. 

Its aim is to lay the foundations in a systematic way 
which the shop has never been willing to undertake. 

As far as concerns the setting of type, and press-work, 
the shops might manage to get along with their present 
arrangements, especially since the new machines have taken 
the greater part of the labor of composition from the work- 
man’s hands. Typesetting is a skilled employment, but, 
of itself, we hardly need special schools to teach it. There 
is a popular notion that a boy who can set type is a printer. 
This is no longer the fact. A very large and important 
part of a printer’s employment now consists of what is 
termed ‘‘job-work,” comprising cards, notices, programs, 
advertisements, bill-heads, trade-catalogues, etc., in which 
there are all sorts of opportunities for artistic skill and judg- 
ment. The trade ismaking rapid progress in improving the 
style of work. It is found to be an essential part of good 
advertising that the eye and taste shall be pleased. The 
esthetic side of the printer’s craft is already sufficiently de- 
veloped to support several handsome trade-journals—trade 
art-journals they deserve to be called—and the International 
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Typographical Union supports a school of correspondence 
among journeymen printers with 1500 members enrolled, 
distinctly on the art-basis. 

The North End Union, a philanthropic organization, 
a branch of the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches of Boston, 
has under its charge a group of trade schools, of which the 
School of Printing is the youngest. 

In its modest beginning, eleven years ago, the School 
had two pupils, who came three times a week for two hours 
in the evening. The course was pretty elementary, compris- 
ing chiefly the rudiments of type-setting. The pupils were 
young men in the trade, and their number did not rise 
above ten at one time. 

This plan was fairly tried during four years. As a 
result, it appeared that after working nine hours in a shop, 
a young man was too tired to get the full benefit of the teach- 
ing, and was drowsy next day. It was felt that a ‘‘term” 
of ten weeks or thirty lessons must yield relatively superficial 
results. And as regards the pupils themselves, it was found 
that quite a number were attracted to the school who gained 
little but an addition to a large stock of conceit. There 
were those whose poor education and slender parts stood 
forever in their way—boys who at the age of sixteen knew 
no difference between an apostrophe and a comma, and could 
not learn to use them correctly. Altogether, though the 
experiment left no regrets in the minds of its promoters, it 
seemed best to reorganize upon a different basis. It was 
determined to invite boys of sixteen and upwards, preferably 
those with a high-school education; not necessarily those 
already in the trade; but making it an essential condition 
that they should pledge themselves to enter the trade as 
ap rentices as soon as their capacity had been ascertained 
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by a few months’ trial in the School. At the same time the 
hours were made to correspond to those of the shop (now 
under the eight-hour system), so that they spent in school 
48 hours each week, for 50 weeks in the year, and with no 
other ‘‘vacation”’ than two weeks in summer. The agree- 
ment is for an entire year, and the fee is $50 down, and $50 
more midway in the year. 

The School thus assumes the great and unusual respon- 
sibility of starting the pupils in their trade. It is fully aware 
that at best it can only make a beginning with them, and it 
feels its duty only half done without provision for shop prac- 
tice. It is not always easy to find a master-printer who will 
consent to take a new apprentice, but when that step is 
taken and the boy’s qualities sufficiently tested, a formal 
agreement is made between employer, guardian, and pupil. 
The indenture fixes the period of apprenticeship at five years 
from the date of entering school, wages to commence on 
graduation. 

Not content with placing the boy, the School undertakes 
to look after his interests in the shop. By personal explana- 
tion to the employers, it is made clear that the clause in the 
bond relating to teaching is expected to be carried out by 
the master in a proper educational spirit; that the boy shall 
not be considered a first-class journeyman, nor on the other 
hand a mere errand-boy; that, in short, some reasonable 
concession from trade routine be made for his benefit. If 
this step were neglected, there is no doubt that in many 
vases the boys’ ambition to advance in his profession would 
be checked by lack of appreciation and opportunity. 

The School accommodates fifteen students. The 
teacher, Mr. A. A. Stewart, who has had charge during most 
of the ten years of the School’s life, is a practical, high-grade 
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printer with a good gift at teaching and a knack at getting 
along with boys, and very strong convictions on the subject 
of good taste in printing. 

There is no fixed date for opening the School, or for 
graduation. Each student, entering at any time during the 
year, is at once placed in possession of his own “‘case,”’ and 
begins to learn typesetting which with proof-taking and 
correcting, imposing, locking-up, and press-work, need no 
special description. It may be said, however, that all the 
work is individual. All go through the same discipline, but 
there is no class-work, and tasks are set independently for 
the most part. 

As to outfit, each boy has the usual cases assigned to 
a journeyman in shops. There are fifteen styles of type 
in the ordinary sizes. There are four presses; a large 
Gordon (12” x 18”), two Pearl (7” x 11”), and a Washington 
hand-press (medium sheet); the Gordon press is run by 
electricity. 

The pupil’s first work is to learn the cases and pick up 
type; to handle and arrange masses of type for the press, and 
work the press. These are matters for mere manual skill, 
and there is no denying that such skill is necessary to the 
printer. But the aesthetic side is very early brought to 
notice in the matter of spacing (including letter and word 
spacing, leading, and disposition of margin) as affecting 
the neatness of the appearance of the work. Neatness is 
hardly ‘‘art,’’ but it forms a good introduction to what is 
really artistic. 

The principles of good proportion and good practice 
as applied to a single or double page, and the margins, are 
next explained in connection with practice in plain book- 
printing. 
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Plate I. Evolution of a Business Card, by a pupil in the School of Printing, Boston. 

1. Pencil sketch for business card; two panels printed from type ornaments and pasted 
in place. Plan discarded because two panels overshadowed balance of matter 

2. Second pencil sketch. One of the square panels retained for center-piece, and lines 
grouped around it. 

3. First proof. Shows the three lines below the center-piece too large, detracting from 
those on each side of center. 

4. Second proof. Three lines criticized on previous proof are made into two lines of 
smaller size, but they are too far apart. 
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5. Third proof. In closing up two small lines the whole design was shortened up and 
down, leaving little more margins on top and bottom. Two horizontal lines added to divide 
desigu into panels of varying depth, each panel enclosing respectively the elements Who? 
What? Where? 

6. The completed card, in two colors, dark brown ink on light brown stock; cross rules 
and middle panel in dark blue. 


When able to set type, a first step in training taste may 
consist in giving a program to be set up, with the direction: 
‘Use your own judgment as to the heading.’’ The pupil, 
when given his choice usually selects a florid style of decora- 
tive type for the heading, which opens the way for criti- 
cism, and the type is changed under suggestion until it 
suits the teacher’s taste—and the boy’s, if possible. 

From such a simple beginning a further step may be 
taken by planning the arrangement of the lines of matter 
in a letter-head, first making a ‘““dummy” drawing, or a 
letter-drawing in pencil. Here, too, a series of efforts and 
alterations is required before criticism is satisfied. 

Setting up a title-page is a work of much skill and judg- 
ment. A business-card is another good type of the kind of 
problem studied. Then there are such things as tags and 
labels, blank forms, ruled stationery, advertisements in 
newspapers and for walls, covers for booklets, and studies 
of all the varicus kinds of pages used in making up a book. 

The student is kept on one piece of work after another 
in this way, each piece being treated as a problem for him 
to study and solve. As an example we may refer to the 
series of six studies (Plate I) in making a business card, 
beginning with the pencil-drawing in proper size and ending 
with printing in two colors. 

A frequent production is the proverb or motto in display 
type for hanging on a wall. Another is the booklet, which 
may contain any favorite extracts, or a poem, as ‘‘ The House 
by the Side of the Road.” The valentine is not included, 
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but Christmas cards for enclosure are considered an excellent 


problem. 
A series of booklets on the principles of printing has been 


issued by the School, and a ‘‘dummy”’ book has been made, 
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Plate II. Two ways of setting a title-page. By a pupil of the School of Printing 
composed of the front-matter, i. e., title-page, contents, 
copyright notice, preface, ete., with some solid matter. 

The art-work of the School may be divided into Letter- 
ing, Design, and Color. 

Each pupil draws at least one style of alphabet, capitals 
and small letters. There is frequent occasion for alphabet 
work in the tasks above described. 
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Plate IIl. Progressive proofs in setting a title-page, by a pupil in the School of Printing, Boston. 
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1. First proof. This proof shows too much display—a common fault with the work of 
beginners. Also badly spaced up and down, and too many words in smal! lines. 

2. Second proof. Head-line a little more modest, and better arrangement of smal! 
lines in the lower middle part. Author’s name line too long. 

3. Third proof. Same as No. 2 with exception of word “By” before author's name. 
General effect is large and coarse; would be neater in smaller sizes of type. 

4. Fourth proof. Shows a re-setting of all the main lines in smaller sizes. Title is sim- 
plified by putting it in two uniform lines. Blank spaces rearranged to move al! parts a little 
higher on the page. 


In teaching the composition or design of title-pages, 
‘ards, and what is called in general “‘job-work,”’ the same 
principles are kept in view that govern ‘“‘composition”’ in 
the artist’s sense: distribution of masses, balance, sym- 
metry, unity of effect, emphasis upon a leading feature, 
avoidance of excess in any direction. The choice of type 
and ornaments is contributory to the above. Plates II 
and III illustrate this phase of work. 

The study of color, theoretical and practical, forms the 
subject of a certain amount of instruction in the form of 


short talks, and its application to the choice of cards, paper, 
and ink continues throughout the year. 


As the work of the School is mostly individual, there is 
little chance for the one teacher to give class instruction 
in drawing, English, arithmetic, or spelling, though the need 
for such instruction is serious. A weekly lesson is given from 
a spelling-book containing some 2,000 words. In arithme- 
tic no book is used; problems often arise in practice, e. g., 
in cutting paper, in estimating amount to be bought, in 
computing the number of ems set up, ete. In such matters, 
involving elementary school work, the boys are markedly 
deficient, as also in knowledge of the English language in 
books. The pupils are not exceptional boys, being the or- 
dinary run of graduates from grammar schools near Boston, 
with a few from high schools. Experience seems to show 
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that a year or two spent in a high school is a good investment 
for the intending printer. 

It further appears that the boys have not been trained 
in the habit of following directions correctly. Nor do they 
put suitable questions, seek for reasons, or try to take re- 
sponsibility. These defects are at least in part the result 
of lack of training. Their inability to do good, even pass- 
able, work in drawing letters is a comment on the instruction 
in drawing given in elementary schools. 

An important change in the control of the School has 
just been made. Originally organized under a board of 
supervisors, comprising the heads of several of the largest 
printing establishments in the city, it has now been taken 
over by the Boston Typothetae Board of Trade, with prac- 
tically the old board of supervisors in control, and with no 
change in program. The founders, including the Super- 
intendent, Samuel F. Hubbard, and Mr. Stewart, with cer- 
tain representatives of the printing trade, retain their con- 
nection and leadership. 

As this new Board of Trade takes in all the associated 
trades, as paper-making, electrotyping, stereotyping, en- 
graving, binding, and others, there is good reason to hope 
that the school principle will be extended to other trades, 
where it cannot fail to be beneficial. 

The School is the official printer for the Board of Trade, 
but with the understanding that no work is to be done for 
money. 

Experience has taught a number of things in connection 
with the School; for example— 

There is no rush of desirable boys to fill the vacancies. 
The fee is, of course, a serious matter to many. The quality 
of the boys who appear is various. Those who succeed in 
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the shops they go to are those of good quality. The illiter- 
ate swellhead fails to win a master’s love, and ‘“‘looks for 
another job.’”’ As far as experience in the School shows, the 
average boy’s education in elementary schools is of so low 
a grade as to form a poor foundation for a trade education; 
and it is the old commonplaces of school-work that need to 
be built up. The ability to attend, to take directions, and 
remember them, is also deficient. 

It is held that the habit of changing employers for 
slight reasons, so common among young printers, is a great 
evil; and the mutual agreement as to apprenticeship is a 
step in the direction of strengthening the bond between em- 
ployer and apprentice, and increasing the boys’ sense of 
responsibility. The prospect of advancement is an addi- 
tional aid in steadying a boy. 


GOOD IDEAS 


SUGGESTED BY THE EXPERIENCE AND AFTERTHOUGHT 
OF SUCCESSFUL TEACHERS, AND DERIVED FROM THE 
WORK OF PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL CHILDREN 


The best work in model-and-object drawing submitted last year in the 
monthly contests came from Ottawa, Ill., where Miss Fanny J. Kendall is 
Supervisor of Drawing. This work consisted of booklets made up of from 
fifteen to twenty pages of drawing paper 9” x 12", devoted to houses and their 
furnishings. The book which received first prize was entitled, ‘‘Mary’s 
Dream House of the Illinois Valley.”’ It was designed and illustrated by 
Louise Pickens, aged thirteen years. It contained not only drawings in color, 
dark-and-light, and in lead pencil, but the entire text was written in verse. 
Some idea of the character of the book may be gathered from the single page 
reproduced in the lower part of Plate VII. The entire contents may be briefly 
described as follows: 

Decorative cover; ornamental title-page with decorative borders; frontispiece in color, 
giving a general view of the house in the summer; picture of Mary standing in the reception 
room of her house; full-page plate in black-and-white, house in winter; outline drawing; the 
front hall, showing tall clock on the stairs; a view in the music room; showing piano and stool 
and music cabinet; a corner of the library showing book case and sofa; dining-room group, a 
table and two chairs; view of the kitchen, showing table, clock, cook stove, wood box, etc.; 
a view in the sewing room, showing sewing machine, work table, chair, work basket, etc.; bed 
room with bureau, bed, rug on the floor, and other accessories; a spare bed room with similar 
accessories; the nursery with toys scattered about the floor; a page giving some of the pictures 
that Mary loved best; the vacuum cleaner with which the house was kept clean; Mary's favor- 
ite breakfast, a bowl of breakfast food, dates, a boiled egg, etc. 


Such correlated work making an appeal to the imagination of the child 
and thoroughly arousing his interest undoubtedly produces the best model- 
and-object drawing of which the children are capable. Other proofs of this 
appear in the pamphlets on pictorial drawing suggested in The School Arts 
Book several years ago. A new edition of these pamphlets appears every 
year, and the latest edition is always the best. 
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UNGRADED SCHOOLS 


To make model-and-object drawing come alive in an ungraded school, 
select some comprehensive topic making wide appeal to the children, a topic 
which is calculated te emphasize the school spirit. The following outline 
presents a first-class topic of this kind. The booklet should be laid out first 
in dummy form, that is, made of wrapping paper or some other inexpensive 
material, and carefully planned, page by page. The different parts may be 
assigned, or the final drawings and texts may be selected on a competitive 
basis. 

OUR SCHOOL AS IT WAS IN 1912 

Front Cover. 

Outside. Design, Lettering of Title, and School Symbol. 

Inside. End paper. All-over pattern. Motive, some familiar thing in schoolhouse yard. 
Fly leaves. Blank. 
Frontispiece. Picture of schoolhouse in color. 
Title-page. Well spaced and carefully drawn letters. 
**To those who shall follow us.” 
Preface. Written by the teacher, stating the aim of the book, and how it was produced 


Dedication. 


Contents. Giving list of drawings and the names of those who made them, list of subjects 
and names of those who wrote the text. 

*hapter 1 The School. Its origin and history in brief. Illustrated. 

*hapter 2. The Schoolhouse Lot. Its history. Plan of the grounds. 

*hapter 3. The Schoolhouse. Illustrated with plans and elevations. 

*hapter 4. Our Neighbors on the Grounds—Rocks, Trees, Pump, whatever happens to be 
found inside the boundaries. Illustrated. 

‘hapter 5. The Equipment. Desk, Chairs, Heating apparatus, Clock, Water supply, 

Blackboard kit, Books, Number blocks, etc., etc. Illustrated. 

‘hapter 6. The Decorations. Lists of pictures upon the walls and brief descriptions of 
them. Illustrated with copies from them, sketches of any casts or beautiful 
objects used in the building, with brief descriptions. 

*hapter 7. Our Work. A brief statement of the course of study, with illustrations of every 
kind of thing produced; a number paper, a language paper, a map, an essay, 
drawings of various kinds, sketches of made objects, etc., etc. 

‘hapter 8. Our Needs. An essay on improvements that should be made outside and inside 
the schoolroom. Illustrated. 

Fly leaves. Blank. 

Back cover. 
Inside. End papers, like the front one. 
Outside Margin line. School monogram. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


In the primary grades, co-operative work always has a fascination for 
the children. The making of a booklet of illustrations, where each leaf is 
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Toys and other things children like are the best subjects at first 
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contributed by a different pupil, always holds the interest and insures thought- 
ful work. 


GOOD SUBJECTS FOR ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING 


The Week's Work in the Home. 
The things we use on Sunday; on Monday; on Tuesday; on Wednesday; on Thursday ; 
on Friday; on Saturday. 
The Week's Work in School. 
The things we use in Reading; in Writing; in Number Work; in Geography; in Drawing; 
in Sewing; in Weaving. 
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Plate II. A city street by fourth grade classes under the supervision of Miss Grace D. Lynn. 


The Week's Play Things. 

The things we use in Skating; in Coasting; in Snowshoeing; in Skeeing; in Base Ball, 
in Foot Ball, in Basket Ball; in Playing Soldiers; in Playing Indian; in Playing Robinson 
Crusoe; in Playing Dolls; in Flying Kites; in Sailing Boats; in Making a Garden; in 
Building a Hut. 


The general character of results which should be aimed at in these grades 
may be gathered from the first illustration, Plate I, a drawing from a toy 
locomotive, by Avery Eilenberger, I, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 


The study of the appearance of objects is still further promoted by such 
work as that illustrated in the head-band of this section, and also in Plate II. 
These are from photographs of city streets, worked out by fourth grade chil- 
dren under the direction of Miss Grace D. Lynn, Assistant Supervisor of Draw- 
ing, Holyoke, Mass. The constructed models in the foreground, designed 
by Miss Lynn, are worked out as dictation lessons. The buildings, people, 
and other accessories were original with the children. 
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GRAMMAR GRADES 


Grammar teachers seem to have difficulty in arranging satisfactory 
groups, not for lack of material so much as for lack of subjects which give the 
key to combining the material. Here follows a list of common subjects in- 
volving combinations of common objects. 














Plate III. A wash drawing by Nathaniel L. Berry 


GOOD SUBJECTS FOR ILLUSTRATING BY MEANS OF GROUPS OF OBJECTS 


A. SCHOOL LIFE. 


The Blackboard Kit; Chalk box, eraser, crayons 
The Writing Kit; Stationery box, writing pad, ink, pen. 
The Drawing Kit; Board, T-square, box of tools, pencil, ete 
The Painting Kit: Block of paper, water color box, glass of water, brush 
The Sewing Kit: Sewing bag, spools, scissors, needlebook, thimble. 
The Study Kit: Pile of books, strapped together 
The Sloyd Kit: Model, block of wood, knife. 
And many others based on school occupations. 


The Lunch: Lunch box, opened, food showing; fruit. Endless combinations are possible 
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Plate IV. examples of excellent work by thirteen-year-old children. 
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Plate V. Two pages from a booklet on pictorial drawing by Isaac G. Smith, Westerly, R. I 


The Trophy: Silver cup and base balls; silver cup and foot ball; silver cup and basket 
ball; pennants, etc. 
Arrange the groups so that the trophy shall be of chief importance. 
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B. 


HOME LIFE. 


‘The Staff of Life.” A loaf of bread, mixing bow! and spoon; flour bag, and yeast cake; 
or baking pan in background. 

Many variations are possible. A pan of biscuits, or pop-overs, old-fashioned ‘‘spider 
cakes, "’ a plate of ‘‘gems”’ with a gem pan in the background, are more difficult subjects. 

The Desert: A bowl of sauce and a plate of cake; a brick of ice-cream and a box of *‘ Nabis- 
coes”’; a pie with an Edam cheese or a cheese dish; a bow] of fruit; a cup of coffee with 
cube sugar; etc. 

Cleaning Kits: Dustpan and brush; vacuum cleaner; dishpan and soap shaker; stove 
polish box and brush; shoe polish box and brushes; manicuring set; glass, tooth brush 
and tooth powder flask; shaving set; etc. 

Home Occupations: Implements for reading; writing; sewing; games; etc. 

BUSINESS LIFE. 

The Carpenter's Kit: Tool box, saw, hammer, etc. 

The Grocer’s Kit: Scales, bags, boxes. 

The Blacksmith’s Kit; Anvil, tongs, and hammer. 

The Printer’s Kit: Composing stick, chase, and box of ink. 

The Tailor’s Kit: Scissors, tape measure, spool of thread. 

The Cobbler’s Kit: Last, knife, hammer. 

The Banker’s Kit: Calendar, ink stand, book, and pen. 

The Surveyor’s Kit: Compass, chain, and note book. 

The Sugar-maker’s Kit: Kettle, sap bucket, and spouts. 

The Farmer’s Kit: Shovel, hoe, bag of seeds. 

The Florist’s Kit: Flower pot, trowel, package of seeds, 


SUGGESTIONS FOR OTHER GOOD GROUPS ILLUSTRATED IN THE ADVER.- 
TISING PAGES OF SIX JANUARY MAGAZINES. 

Books with candles. 

Books arranged within a book rack. 

Packages brought home from a shopping trip. 

Toilet articles. 

Afternoon tea. 

Plate of doughnuts. 

Lunch involving some cereal product. 

Writing outfit for a desk. 

Boxes of candies. 

Shaving equipment 

Punch bow! and glasses. 

Cube sugar. 

Hand mirror, brush, comb, and hair tonic. 

Grape juice group. 

Chafing dish group. 

Group of silver-ware. 

Waffle group. 

The evening lamp. 

Lunch for an invalid. 

Ash sifting implements. 
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Plate VI. Two pages from a booklet on pictorial drawing by William E. Owens, Westerly, 
a. & 
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Plate VII. A cover and one text page from booklets made under the direction of 
615 Miss Fanny J. Kendall, Ottawa, Ill. 
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Clothes washing implements. 
Cooking implements. 
Traveler's outfit. 

Telephoning equipment. 
Hand-warming outfit 

Sewing outfit. 
Worsted-winding outfit. 
Embroidery outfit. 
Candy-making outfit. 

Basket of fruit. 

Typewriting outfit. 

Collar button set. 

Smoker's outfit. 

Talking machine and records. 
Clocks and watches in various combinations 
Fountain pen outfit 

Food product groups. 

Groups symbolic of art. 
Groups symbolic of travel. 
Groups symbolic of music. 
Groups symbolic of literature 
Group of kitchen objects. 
Objects in a business office. 
Luncheon group. 

Three different groups of dental preparations. 
After-dinner coffee. 

The baby’s toilet. 

Fruits of various kinds. 
Various breakfast food groups. 


The character of work which ought to be expected in the different grades 
is illustrated in the plates. The second illustration, Plate I, is from a group 
of fruit, a drawing in colored crayon by Loraine Coombs, a fourth grade boy, 
Manistee, Michigan. 

Plate III is a wash drawing from cylindrical forms, by Mr. Nathaniel 
L. Berry, formerly Supervisor of Drawing, Newton, Mass. This shows the 
character of objects which fifth and sixth grade children can draw from in- 
telligently. 

Plate IV shows first a drawing by Seth Twitchell, a sixth grade boy of 
the State Normal Training School, Fitchburg, Mass. This drawing from 


a window and window-seat involves one vanishing point only. It is an example 
of the conditions which sixth and seventh grade children should be able to 
tackle successfully. 


The lower part of this plate gives the cover of a booklet which was awarded 
first prize in a Guild contest. Isaac G. Smith is a boy thirteen years old in 
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Plate VIII. A prize pencil drawing by Paul Fenton, Easthampton, Mass. 
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the Elm Street School, Westerly, R. I. The drawings from two pages of this 
admirable booklet are reproduced in Plate V. 


Plate VI shows two pages from a booklet by William E. Owens, aged 
thirteen, in the same school. The originals were drawn in pencil and finished 
in flat washes with pen outline. This booklet was awarded a second prize 
in the contest of February, 1910. 


Plate IX. A prize drawing in pencil and chalk by Florence Norton, State Normal Practice 
School, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Plate VII gives the cover of one of the booklets previously referred to 
from Ottawa, Ill. This cover is by Vera Louise Sisson. It was awarded a 
second prize. The first prize went to Louise Pickens, one page of whose 
booklet is reproduced in Plate VII. 

Plate VIII reproduces a drawing in pencil by Paul Fenton, a ninth grade 
boy, Easthampton, Mass. This drawing was awarded a second prize in the 
contest of 1910. The group prophesies a new coat for the floor. 
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Plate X. Examples of posters involving a knowledge of model-and-object drawing. 1. By 
E. Schribelling. 2. By Margaret Talbert. 3, By Lawrence O'Leary. 4. By 


- 


Bessie Heffner. 5. By Paul Ross. 6. Author unknown. 
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In Plate IX is reproduced a special prize drawing by Florence Norton, 
of the Oneonta State Normal Practice School. The original was drawn in 
pencil and white chalk on a sheet of paper about the color of strawboard. 

Plate X reproduces six posters by grammar grade pupils in South Bend, 
Ind. This work was done under the direction of Miss Edith Phelps, Super- 
visor of Drawing, who says, ‘‘These posters were the grand culmination 


embodying all the children’s knowledge of object drawing.”’ 


HIGH, SCHOOL—FREEHAND DIVISION 
A CANDLESTICK 


An excellent problem in design and applied shopwork is that of a turned 
candlestick.* Other forms of candlesticks also offer an attractive and useful 
field of effort which would easily take up more space than is here available. 

In the consideration of any problem whatsoever two most important 
steps are those of Proportion and Contour. In each of these the use of mate- 
rial and method of construction of the object to be designed must first be 
considered. 

The use of this object entails a base, shaft and cup for the holding of the 
candle. The material must be such as can be turned in alathe. The form, 
therefore, must be circular. While a candlestick may be low, the illustrations 
show tall shapes suggestive of the Colonial type. 


*In presenting these candlesticks as practical problems it is fully realized that wood is not 
an ideal holder for an inflammable article; unless it is protected in some way. An actual occur- 
rence happening within the family of the writer is not without intérest in this connection. 

A good many years ago my father, whose chief interest was music and who had charge of 
the choir of one of the Boston churches, was requested to examine the organ in an old and his- 
toric church in Quincy, Mass. With the aid of two organ workmen this was done, the light, 
as was the custom, being furnished by candles carried on small blocks of wood. 

The defects located, the party closed the church and returned to Boston, some miles distant 
After some time on the train a question arose as to who put out the candle, but none recalled 
doing it. The case required immediate action. My father ieft the train at the next stop, took 
the next train back to Quincy, and after a hunt for the sexton, re-entered the church and organ. 
The candle, now burnt out, had ignited its tallow-soaked block which was smouldering on 
the dry wood of the organ’s interior. 

Despite the danger possible in the use of a wooden candlestick, it is, I think, a reasonable 
and good problem for the turning shop. In use there should be made or provided, in thin metal, 
a small cup with extending rim which shall fit into the top of the candlestick. These are present 
in the many wood candlesticks to be had in the stores. 

The turned wood candlestick forms an admirable pattern for casting in metal, which cast- 
ing may later be turned and finished on the lathe. 
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Considering the matter of proportion: The ratio of two parts to three 
will be found most useful. A reference to the scales of proportions at the side 


of each drawing will show a method of arriving at some general divisions of 
the object. Such ratios can be still further divided for smaller details. Such 
a ratio is useful in so far as it is used with judgment and reasonable taste. 


It cannot produce satisfactory results inevitably. 

The matter of contour is of equal importance, the twomain points to 
bear in mind being:—a suitable variety of curvature and an avoidance of 
circular ares. 

It will be notited that in the base, shaft, and cup of each of the drawings 
in Plate XI there is a decided predominance, both in size and shape, of one 
part over the other two. This is a proper application of the principles of 
dominance and subordination. Again in each of the other two parts there 
is some detail or portion which distinctly dominates, bearing out the same 
principle. 

In conducting a lesson of this kind some six rough sketches should be asked 
from each pupil and corrected in their rough beginnings without waiting for 
mistakes to crystallize into a finished stage. Pleasing results are obtained 
by good designs rendered on gray paper with high lights touched with white. 

A succeeding exercise in representation would be the rendering in perspec- 
tive from the side-view drawing of one of these candlesticks, an illustration 
of which must be reserved for a future article. 


HAROLD HAVEN BROWN 


University Hien Scnoor, Cuicaco, IL. 
Copyright reserved. 


HIGH SCHOOL—MECHANICAL DIVISION 
PLATE XVII 

Isometric Projection. In the previous plates, objects have been rep- 
resented by two or three views, in such a way that forms and positions are 
completely determined. Another system, called isometric drawing, is used 
to show in one view the three dimensions of an object, length (or height), 
breadth, and thickness. 

Plate XVII shows the development of a cube from the orthographic 
projection through the different views to the isometric drawings of the cube. 

In the second position of the cube, the diagonal, AB, is parallel to the 
horizontal plane, the line, CD, becoming perpendicular. The plan of this 
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position is then drawn, which is again revolved on point D until the diagonal 
is perpendicular to the vertical plane, but still parallel to the horizontal plane. 
In the last view all the faces of the cube make equal angles with the vertical 
plane, and are equal parallelograms. All the edges are of equal lengths, and 
equally foreshortened. It is customary to make all the isometrical lines of 
a drawing full length. This will give the same proportions, and is a very 
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Good, vigorous mechanical drawing done under the direction of Harry LeRoy Jones, Eng- 
lish High Schvol, Somerville, Mass. 


simple method of representation. Small rectangular objects are more satis- 
factorily represented than large curved ones. In woodwork, mortises and 
joints and parts of framing are clearly shown in isometric. 


PLATE XVIII 


This plate shows the-isometric drawing of the circle. Both the true and 
the approximate methods are shown. 
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The approximate method is the one commonly used, and is applied to 
the circles on the faces of the cube and the circular plinth. The value of 
isometric is clearly shown in the construction of corner in a framing detail. 


PLATE XIX 
This plate shows the application of isometric methods to a model of a 
bridge truss. The principal points of interest in this drawing are the angle 
of the brace, and the hexagonal bolt head. Hexagons or any regular or irreg- 
ular figures are best worked out by enclosing the objects in a rectangle and 
then changing to the isometric form. 
A wooden model of this exercise is a valuable one in the class room. 


HARRY LeROY JONES 
Enoiise Hicu Scuoor, SomeRvILLe, Mass. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
VALENTINES 


No. 1. A LOVE LETTER. The envelope is made from a piece of 
white paper 6” square. Divide two opposite sides into thirds, and fold to give 
the long lines. After the envelope is cut out, color the edges of the lap bright 
red, and add the hearts. The card should be about 2” x 4” with a red border, 
as shown in the illustration. The text reads, 

“T send a line to say 
I love you very dearly; 
Come rain or shine, 
Sweet Valentine, 
I’m ever yours sincerely.” 


No. 2. A HEART WITH ITS MESSAGE. Cut the heart from white 
paper 4” x 4”. Make the little envelope as in No. 1, but one-half the size. 
Cut the little squares of paper 34” on a side. Make the edges of the heart, of 
the lap, and of all the little squares, red. Print the letters upon the little 
squares so that they can be arranged to spell the words, “I love you.” Put 
the cards in the envelope. Paste the envelope to the heart. On the back 
of the heart write, 

“If you can my message spell, 
Then you'll know I love you well.” 





Plate XII. The valentine-making impulse is ineradicable. 
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No. 3. A SHAKESPEARE CARD. Make a water-color sketch of 
the ocean similar to that shown in the illustration. This should be pasted 
upon the upper part of a card of the proper size, and below it should be written 
with care the words, 

““My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love is deep, the more I give to thee, 
The more I hath, for both are infinite.” 

These words were spoken by Juliet. 

These three valentines were contributed by Miss Alice M. Locke, of 
Salem, Mass. 


No.4. THE EAGER HEART. Onawhite card 4” x5” draw the flying 
heart and color it red with darker markings, as shown in the illustration. 
Cut away the upper part of the card as indicated, leaving the ornament in 
silhouette. Below, write the verse: 


‘Hearts have wings on St. Valentine’s Day, 
They fly to each other from far away, 

And hearts that sigh one another to greet, 
On the good saint’s day are sure to meet.”’ 


No. 5. A SNOW FLAKE VALENTINE. Take a sheet of blue paper 
4"x 7". Fold it upon a short diameter. Upon this draw a hexagon in such 
a position that one side corresponds with the fold. Cut the five other sides 
to make a hexagonal folio. Fold a sheet of thin white paper and from it 
cut the snow flake pattern. Paste this in position upon the cover of the folio, 
as shown in the illustration. Within write, 


“The deep snow lies upon the ground, 
And flakes are falling all around, 

But somehow when my love I see, 
Like summer time it is to me.” 


No. 6. A CHANGING HEART, TRIPTYCH. Fold asheet of white 
paper, 5” x 9” so as to make three equal parts 3” wide. Reserve the middle 
square inside for the text. On the left hand leaf draw or paste three hearts 
forming a series as shown in the illustration. Upon the right hand leaf 
make another series but with the large heart at the bottom, and the small 
one at the top. The text reads as follows: 


“If of me you cease to think 
My heart will shrink and shrink and shrink; 
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But if you love me, tell me so, 
For then my heart will grow and grow.” 


No. 7. A FLORAL MESSAGE. On a sheet of white paper paint in 
strong color a bunch of violets or other flowers. Cut out the flowers, leaving 
a portion of the white paper to represent a card. A knot of ribbon may be 
added if desired, as shown in the illustration. Upon the face of the card 
write the young lady’s name; upon the back this verse: 

“Who I am I shall not say, 
But I send you this bouquet, 
With this query, lady mine, 
‘Will you be my valentine?’” 


No. 8. A CARRIER PIGEON. Upon a sheet of white paper draw 
the dove with the envelope fastened to the neck by means of aribbon. Color 
the envelope and the ribbon red. Accompanying the dove should be a card 
with the following verse upon it: 

“T send you my love 
On the wings of a dove, 
This dear old Valentine’s Day. 
You'll never know who 
Sent this message to you 
Unless you send back the same way.” 

These five valentines were contributed by Miss Louise Barwick, Super- 

visor of Drawing, Morgan Park, Ill. 


No. 9. AN OPENING HEART. On a piece of paper 334” x 8” folded 
to make four parts 2” wide, draw a whole heart and two halves in such a way 
that the two halves will fold over upon the central heart and complete a second 
one. Upon the central heart write any appropriate sentiment, for example, 

“Every joy that heart can hold 
Be thine this day a thousand fold.” 

Cut out the hearts, fold over the side squares, and on the outside of these 
squares make an appropriate decoration, two flowers, for example, as shown 
in the illustration. 


No. 10. HINGED;HEARTS. Fold a piece of paper 4” x 8” upon a 
short diameter. Turn the paper so that this short diameter is at the top. 
Draw a heart shape touching the folded edge, so that when it is cut out the 
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fold will be a hinge, uniting two hearts. The outside of one heart may be 
decorated with a floral design. Any appropriate sentiment may be written 
within. 

These two designs were contributed by Miss B. A. Parker, of West Spring- 
field, Mass. 


No. 11. AN ECCENTRIC VALENTINE. On a piece of red paper 
4” square draw a circle of 17%" radius. Through the center draw a light ver- 
tical line. One-eighth inch below the center of the first circle place a point 
for the center of the second circle, 134” radius. Three-eighths of an inch below 
this second center place another point. Make this the center of a circle 
1%" radius. These circles will locate the tops, the notches, and the points 
of all the hearts, as shown in the illustration. These hearts may be colored 
a deep red. The sentiment within reads: 

““May loving hearts surround your life, 
And shield it from a world of strife.”’ 


This valentine was contributed by Miss Stella May, of Gloucester, Mass. 


No. 12. CUPID’S TARGET. Cut two hearts from colored paper. 
Cut an arrow from paper. Place one heart over another eccentrically. Pierce 
the two with a single cut and insert the arrow. The whole should be pasted 
upon a card of appropriate size. Upon the back of the card should be written: 

“Such shots as these prove to my mind 
Tis all a myth that Cupid’s blind.” 


This valentine was contributed by Miss Bess B. Cleaveland, of Washing- 
ton C. H., Ohio. 


No. 138. FOUR-LEAVED CLOVER VALENTINE. Fold a 5” square 
of paper on its diagonals. In each section draw a heart. The four hearts 
should have their points together at the center, forming a conventional four- 
leaved clover. These hearts may now be cut out and decorated by the 
addition of a brilliant red edge. Any sentiment desired may be written upon 
the back, and the clover may be folded to show the shape of a single heart . 


No. 14. A TRANSPARENT HEART. From a piece of paper twice 
as long as it is wide, folded on a short diameter, cut two hearts with a con- 
necting strip passing through the fold, as indicated in Figure 14. From one 
of those hearts cut a heart-shaped opening. Trace the form of this opening 
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Plate XIV. The teacher's business is to make the valentine as beautiful as possible. 
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upon the other heart and color it a different shade of red from the outside, or 
leave it white. Upon the back write: 


“Look into my heart and find yours.” 


No. 15. DOUBLE HEARTS THAT OPEN. On a sheet of paper 
4” x 5” folded on a short diameter, draw the design shown in the illustration 
in such a position that the top of the upper heart corresponds with the crease 
of the paper. Any appropriate sentiment may be written within. 

No. 16 shows another form of the same device. 


These two were contributed by Miss B. A. Parker, of West Springfield, 
Mass, 


No. 17. A GOOD SHOT. Fold a sheet of paper 6’ x 81%’, first, to 
make a division 34” wide across the right hand end; next, into two equal parts 
334” wide. This will make a folio with a lap. The first illustration shows 
the outside cover. After the drawing is completed, cut out the heart above 
and below the arrow. Through this opening the February landseape on the 
third page is partly visible. The back side of this cover is finished as shown in 
the illustration with the point of the arrow aimed at the red heart on the third 
page. Above this heart the February landscape is drawn. This design was 
contributed by Miss Annie Smith, of Anderson, Indiana. 


No. 18. A HINGED HEART. This heart is cut double, the hinge 
being formed by the crease at the top. The unique feature of this design 
is the decoration. It was a problem in design. The children discovered 
as many ways as possible of varying the heart shape without destroying its 
identity, and used these variations in their designs, so that the enclosing heart 
shape was divided into pleasing areas, one, at least, of which was evidently 
heart shaped. 

This instructive valentine was contributed by Miss Agnes Birkman, of 
Orange, N. J. 


No. 19. LOVE’S MESSAGE. Upona sheet of paper 514” x 9”, folded 
upon a short diameter, make a cover and decoration consisting of a winter 
landscape and some device embodying united hearts. In the illustration 
the landscape was drawn in ink upon white paper, cut out, and mounted upon 
the cover. The hearts were cut from gray paper, and pasted beneath. The 
third page of this folio contained a heart shape drawn as large as would look 
well upon the page. Within this heart shape was the following: 
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Plate XV. Children are especially fond of valentines that work, 


Dear Friend: “Cupid Avenue, February fourteenth. 


Since time and space declare I may not meet you, 
I send my love and wishes thus to greet you.” 
This valentine was made by Bernice Hamilton, Grade V, Taunton, Mass. 
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No. 20. Upon a sheet 8” x 9” make a drawing like that shown in the 
lower part of Plate XV. Cut on the heavy lines, color the two hearts bright 
red, and fold on the dotted lines. If the work is well done, the result will 
have the form shown in Figure 20. Draw the decorative margin lines and 


within write: 
“Tf your heart beats true for me, 


And my own you wish to see, 
Just open out this valentine, 
And you will find your heart and mine.” 
This clever device was contributed by Miss Annie Smith, of Anderson, 
Indiana. 
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Plate XVI. They like, also, amusing valentines. 


No. 21. THE HIDDEN NAMES. Upon a sheet of paper 414” x 7’, 
folded upon a short diameter, draw a heart in the position indicated in the 
illustration. Give the heart a rainbow outline by the use of colored pencils. 
Cut out the center of the heart so that the drawings and the sentiment which 
appear on the third page are visible through the cover. Upon the third page, 
visible only when the cover is lifted, write, ‘‘From John,’’ on one side of the 
heart, and, “‘To Mary,” on the other side of the heart. 

This was contributed by Miss Elva Alexander, of Oxford, Pa. 


No. 22. A VALENTINE BASKET. Draw the flat as indicated in 
the illustration upon’red paper of any size desired. The construction is 
simple. Start at the point a. All the angles may be made with a 30-and-60 
triangle, or by the use of the radius as in the construction of a hexagon. The 
center, e, is located at such a point that the arc, d f c, comes tangent to the 
extended straight edge of the paper. The flat is brought into shape by folding, 
and pasting the hearts together. The handle may be of paper, if desired. 
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This ingenious application of one of Miss Kelley’s May-baskets was con- 
tributed by Miss Mary E. Baker, of Bellows Falls, Vt. 


No. 23. A MONOGRAM. Here is an interesting problem in space 
division: The three letters, YOU, made to conform to the heart shape. 


No. 24. A LETTERED HEART. Here is another problem in adapt- 
ing letters to a conventional form and adjusting the spaces in a pleasing 


manner. 














Plate XVII. A fascinating problem involving a good deal of skill, and giving scope to 
the constructive imagination. 

These two valentines were contributed by Miss Louise Barwick, Morgan 
Park, Illinois. 

No. 25. A COMIC VALENTINE expressing the sentiment, “You I 
love.’”’ Middle-grade grammar boys delight in this sort of play. 

No. 26. CUPID’S HAND-BAG AND CONTENTS. The construc- 
tion of this entertaining object is shown with sufficient detail in Plate X VIII. 


The flat of the hand-bag should be drawn carefully on a sheet of white paper 
6” x 9” according to the dimensions given in the plate. It is best worked out 
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from the center line. The handle is made of ribbon or paper. The designs 
(two of which are exhibited) are all to be pasted upon the heart, with one 
or two other symbolic accessories, and adapted to the shape of the hand-bag. 














Plate XVIII. The working drawings for a first-class valentine. 


The concentric squares forming the MYSTERY PACKET, a heart 
“seven times folded in mystery,” are of comparatively thin paper. The 
relative sizes are shown in Plate XVII. These are fastened together by a 
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little paste in the center of each. Upon the smallest one inside, the heart is 
drawn, and the accompanying words neatly printed. This paper is folded 
as indicated by the dotted lines, first the sides, then the bottom, then the top. 
The other wrappings are folded in the same way, and lettered as indicated 
in the upper diagram. Beginning with the outside wrapper the lettering is 
as follows: 1. “Just look within.” 2. “Keep onand win.” 3. “Another 
try.” 4. “You'll soon see why.” 5. “’T won’t do to fret.” 6. “You'll find 
it yet.” And inside the last sheet, ‘“You’ve done your part and won my 
heart.”’ 

This fascinating problem was contributed by Miss Caroline E. Howe, 
formerly Supervisor of Drawing, Oxford, Mass. 

From other valentines submitted during the past year the following sen- 
timents have been gathered: 


**Mother dear, I love you true, 
Here's a valentine for you.” 


“If you will be my valentine, 
You'll find no truer love than mine.” 


Now may I, can I, dare I own this dearest wish of mine, 
‘Tis to persuade you, little maid, to be my valentine.” 
“Little friend, I love you true, 

Here's a valentine for you.” 


“I used to think this heart was mine, 
Instead it’s yours, sweet valentine." 


“You know that I love you, and love you hard, ~ 
Or why should I trouble to make you this card?” 


“Though of love and tenderness you show to me no sign, 

Within my heart the hope is strong, you'll be my valentine." 
Hours fiy, flowers die, 

New days, new ways pass by. 

Love stays. Henry Van Dyke. 


Eugene Field’s poem, ‘‘A Message to My Valentine,” has been used as 
the subject matter of a little booklet with a sled in colors as the decoration 
of the cover, by Miss Alice M. Locke, of Salem, Mass. 

Miss Sarah E. Veeder, of Lyons, N. Y., has submitted the following appro- 
priate quotations: 

“ Here's to Friendship—Love without his wings." 
I am worthy of thy loving, for I love thee. 
E. B. Browning. 





Plate XIX. Primary and grammar work related to the great birthdays in February. 1. 
water color drawing from a posed figure representing Liberty, by Amy A. Ritter, IX, 
Upper Roxboro, Philadelphia, Pa. 2. A “free and adequate’ symbol of the 
George Washington episode, a paper cutting by Paul Gantert, a second grade 
pupil, Redding, Pa., Miss Mame Hemmich, teacher. 3. The cover 
of a Lincoln booklet by John C. Jurison, of Plymouth, Pa. 
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Love is a lock that linketh noble minds, 
Faith is the key that shuts the spring of love. 
Robert Greene. 
Knowledge is the parent of love; 
Wisdom, love itself. 


I have heard of reasons manifold 
Why love must needs be blind, 
But this is the best of all I hold, 
His eyes are in his mind. 


What outward form and feature are, 
He guesseth but in part; 
But what within is good and fair, 
He seeth with the heart. 
Coleridge. 
Love is the essence of God. 
Emerson. 


In many ways doth the full breast reveal 
The pressure of the love it would conceal. 
Coleridge. 

THE GREAT BIRTHDAYS IN FEBRUARY. The birthdays of 
Washington and Lincoln will, of course, call forth illustrative and decorative 
work as usual. It will range from simple paper cutting in the lower grades 
to advanced pose drawing and design in the upper grades. Plate XIX gives 
the best work received in the contests last year from the lowest and from the 
highest grades. The first illustration is a water color drawing from a posed 
figure representing Liberty, by Amy A. Ritter, of the ninth grade, Upper 
Roxboro, Philadelphia, Pa. The second is a “‘free and adequate’ symbol 
of the George Washington episode. a paper cutting by Paul Gantert, a second 
year pupil, Redding, Pa., Miss Mame Hemmich, teacher. The third is the 
cover of a Lincoln booklet by John C. Jurison, of Plymouth, Pa. 

The booklet by Master Jurison is one of the very best ever made by a 
grammar school boy. The chapters of the booklet were: The life of Lincoln, 
Peculiar facts about Lincoln, Some of Lincoln’s sayings, Quotations on Lin- 
coln, Extracts from Lincoln’s favorite poem, and several apt quotations, all 
printed with the utmost care upon well arranged pages having ornamental 
initials. 

BLACKBOARD BORDER. The motive for the border, Plate XX, is 
an interlacing embodying hearts and the true-lover’s knot. In drawing the 
border, sketch the ribbon as a single line first, very lightly, going over it again 
and again to insure the correct position of each part. Do not think of the 
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Plate XX. Designs for the blackboard for February. An interlacing uniting hearts with 
true-lover’s knots. The tulip would seem to be an appropriate motive for 
the decoration of the calendar for St. Valentine’s month. 
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interlacing until the border is ready to be lined in. Charcoal will give the 
accent shown in the illustration, or dark red might be used instead of charcoal. 
Having drawn one section of the border, that unit should be repeated by means 
of a stencil or other transfer, as previously suggested. 


THE CALENDAR FOR FEBRUARY. The decorative panel makes 
use of the ‘‘tulips”’ which are to be found in the winter upon tulip or cotton- 
wood trees. Any other winter seed pack, locally available, is just as good. 
To make the lettering clean-cut, a stick of crayon whittled to a uniform 
width, sharpened to a chisel point, and frequently resharpened, is necessary. 


ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING. As a help in illustrating Mother Goose 
and other familiar folk-lore, Miss Cleaveland offers this month drawings from 
the cat. This cat might be the one that looked at the Queen, or that became 
“Puss in Boots.” It might be the one who suffered a ducking at the hands 
of Johnny Green, or who shared the fortunes of Dick Whittington. In an old 
book published in Edinburgh in the year 1810, entitled, ‘The Academy of 
Science and Art or New Preceptor containing a Complete System of Useful 
and Accomplished Education as well as General Knowledge,’’ occur these 
statements: 

“Although the cat is an inhabitant of our abode, it cannot be called a dependent upon 
man, for it gives no proof of pliancy or obedience but follows its own inclinations and pursuits. 
It appears to have a natural antipathy to water and is fond of rubbing itself against those 
who carry any kind of perfume. It likewise shows an excessive partiality to the smell of val- 
erian, marum, and catmint. It seldom is known to sleep sound and often imitates that life- 
less appearance for the purpose of deceiving the unsuspecting object of its prey. The cat has 
only the appearance of attachment, It is assiduous rather for its own pleasure than to please. 
From being naturally ravenous, education teaches it to disguise ite appetite. It is active, 
cleanly, delicate and voluptuous. It shows a peculiar fondness for comfort and ease. Its hair 
is glossy, smooth and sleek, and when forcibly rubbed in the dark emits electrical sparks.’’ 


Having read all this, look at Miss Cleaveland’s drawings again. Are 
they not true to life? 





EDITORIAL 


HE word, Rhythm, has been used in the realm of fine 

art to include so much that its primary meaning has 
been somewhat obscured. The word means primarily, 
according to the dictionaries, ‘‘a dividing into short portions 
by a regular succession of motions, impulses, sounds, ac- 
cents, etc., producing an agreeable effect.”’ In this sense 
Rhythm is an element of beauty. 


VI RHYTHM 


The simplest form of rhythm is exemplified in marching. 
Marching is more than walking. It means not merely: 
left, right, left, right, left, right; but left, right, left, right, 
left, right. It is repetition with accent. Music is in march 
time when it has the swing of the Battle Hymn of the Re- 
public. Here is the same simple rhythm in poetry. 


(a) Jack andJill went up the hill to fetch a pail of wa-ter. 


(b) I wan-dered lone-ly as a cloud 
That floats on high o’er vales and hills. 


The illustration on this page (Plate I) is from a collar of inlaid silver upon a bronze 
statue of Queen Karomama of the 23d Dynasty of Egypt. Now in the Louvre, Paris. From 
the Comparative Etymology of Ornament and Plants, Meurer. 
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These may be represented simply as shown: in Plate 
IT at A and B. 

In A the accent is on the first beat of the measure. 
In B it is on the second. 

The other fundamental form of rhythm is exemplified 
in waltzing. This is counted one, two, three; one, two, three; 
one, two, three. In poetry it runs: 


(c) Old Moth-er Goose when she want-ed to wan-der would 
Ride through the air on a ve-ry fine Gan-der. 


(d) To the Lords of Con-ven-tion ’twas Cla-ver-house spoke: 


““E’re the King’s crown go down there are crowns to be broke.’’ 


The rhythm of these in visible form may be rendered 
as given in Plate II at C and D. 

Again, the difference is in the position of the accent with- 
in the measure. 

All other rhythms are based on these, modified, com- 
bined, or elaborated. They underlie everything from day- 
and-night and solid-liquid-and-gas, up to male-and-female 
and the doctrine of the Trinity. All plants which have 
‘“‘alternate”’ growth are written in march time; all that have 
“opposite” growth are written in waltz time. All the 
borders ever produced from the simple Egyptian lotus-flower- 
and-bud to the most intricate Celtic interlacing, from the 
bead moldings of Greek temples to the foliated string courses 
of Gothie cathedrals, are in double or triple time. The 
designing of a border begins with determining its rhythm. 
Plate I shows some old Egyptian borders in black and white. 
What brilliant music they make! They march and waltz 
in perfect harmony.* 


* Plate I and Plate III are from Professor Meurer’s superb work. 
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Plate II. Diagrams illustrating rhythm of measure in its most elementary forms. 
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But “repetition with accent” may appear within 
narrower limits. A single line divided into halves, Plate 
II, E, or thirds, F, exhibits repetition in the equal parts. 

If a line be divided into two parts, not equal, as shown 
at G, the long and short parts, 1, 2, correspond with the 
‘“‘heavy, light” of the march. If a line be divided into three 
unequal parts, as at H, the parts 1, 2, 3, correspond with the 
accented waltz measure. 

G and H show rhythmic subdivisions, or rhythmic 
measures. Such measures reappear in the proportions of 
rectangles, triangles, etc. The square, I, has regular meas- 
ures. The oblong, J, has rhythmic measures: the sides are 
successively, long, short; long, short. The equilateral 
triangle, K, has regular measures. The scalene triangle, 
L, has rhythmic measures, as indicated by the figures 1, 2, 3. 
The circle, M, is monotonous, all its radii are alike. The 
ellipse, N, and the oval, O, are rhythmic in their measures. 
The ellipse is governed by the double measure; long, short; 
the oval by the triple measure, 1, 2, 3. 

The monotonous measures, such as are found in the 
regular geometric figures, form the primary basis of struc- 
ture. They appear most frequently, in both nature and art, 
in ‘‘ground plans” or ‘‘sections.”’” The rhythmic measures, 
such as are found in the freer figures, are characteristic of 
developing life. They appear most frequently in ‘“‘eleva- 
tions.”’ Here, for example, is a pear (Plate II, P). Its 
“‘section”’ approximates the circle and its cells are arranged 
on the basis of the regular pentagon. Its ‘‘elevation”’ is 
ovoidal, and its measures are rhythmic, 1, 2, 3; body, neck, 
and stem. Here is a Greek vase, central in Plate Il. Its 
“plan” is dominated by the circle. Its ‘‘elevation”’ is 
oblong. Moreover, it is in ‘“‘march time”: 1, 2; neck, 
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handle; body, foot; and light, dark, in every one of these 
parts; and long, short, in every measure. What a simple 
matter! Yes; but try to produce such elemental art. To 
make complex and ugly things is easy; to make simple and 
beautiful things is about the most difficult task in the world. 

In picture-making, also, rhythmic measures are an 
important element of beauty. 

Rectangles divided into equal spaces, R and U, hardly 
suggest pictures at all. Divided as 8 and V, their rhythmic 
measures and values suggest pictures at once. A rectangle, 
T, divided to correspond with the march measure, double 
time, both ways, is the basis of Millet’s Water Carrier, 
Sower, Spinner, Shepherdess, and thousands of other good 
pictures. A rectangle, W, divided to correspond with the 
waltz measure, triple time, both ways, is the basis of Millet’s 
Angelus, Potato Planters, Calf Carriers, and thousands of 
other good pictures the world over. 

As previously stated, these fundamental rhythms are 
modified, combined, and elaborated, without end. They 
are pruned, extended, superimposed, inverted, obscured, 
both in nature and in art, with bewildering variety, but 
beneath all disguises lurk the march and the waltz. The 
eye can easily grasp the two-part or three-part measure, 
and also such forms as the five-part and sometimes the 
seven-part.* But as the parts multiply the eye perceives 
merely an ordered variety, one part dominant and the other 
parts related to it in a sequential series. 

Plate III furnishes examples of such rhythmic groups, 
crescendos and diminuendos of exquisite refinement. 


* These “ times’ —five beats or seven beats to the measure with the stress on the central 
beat—are very common in nature, especially the five beat measure. As Emerson suggests, 
Nature seems to love the number five. 
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Plate IV serves to emphasize the fact that such rhythms 
in nature are subtle beyond imitation, and that these are 
still further complicated by perspective. ‘“‘ Knock at any 
door in the universe,” says John Burroughs, ‘‘and the 








Plate III. Complicated rhythms of measure as exemplified in the common leaf forms. 
These are still further complicated when seen in perspective, Plate IV. These plates 
are made up from material taken from that sumptuous volume on the com- 
parative structure of ornamental and plant forms by Prof. Meurer. 


Infinite comes to answer.”’ In the greatest art also, the 
rhythms of measure are almost as baffling. The cultivated 
eye senses them and delights in the effect of them, without 
desiring to reduce them to arithmetical ratios. 
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Rhythms of value and of color are as orderly and as 
influential as rhythms of measure. Their underlying prin- 
ciples are identical. Black and white combined as in Plate 
I exhibit the extreme form of the two-part measure in notan. 
The simplest form of the triple measure is black, white and 





PLATE IV. 


middle gray. In color the complementaries furnish the 
most brilliant examples of double time, and the triads of 
triple time. The softer and sweeter harmonies are produced, 
however, by two or three tones of one color or of analogous 
hues. All the rhythms of measure have their corresponding 
rhythms of notan and of color. 

In the beginning of his observation and practice the 
pupil who perceives and produces with Rhythm as a guide 
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will see more and do better than the pupil who is unenlight- 
ened. Moreover, his pleasure will be greater. He who can 
march and waltz to music has a keener appreciation of a 
masterly demonstration of either step. He who tries to 
produce the rhythms and rhymes of the poet acquires a 
better knowledge of poetry and loves more passionately 
the perfect work of the masters. 

Regard for rhythm in the margins of a spelling paper, 
in the spacing of a business letter, in the mounting of a 
picture, in designing a pamphlet cover, a bit of embroidery, 
or a book rack, in sketching any common object, or in com- 
posing a picture, will promote a love of order, and sensitize 
the mind to respond more completely to Beauty. 


QE Notwithstanding the great 
birthdays in February, the month, 
so long as young people are young, 
will be St. Valentine’s. The spirit 
of ‘‘the fourteenth” is in this 
February design by Professor Leu- 
“ae Ss kens, reproduced from the Inland 
ww Printer, and dominates the mis- 
Oe be as | cellaneous part of Good Ideas. 
eth? Sars The cover design for the month 
wad a was chosen with malice afore- 
thought. The Celtic interlacings 
are supposed to symbolize ‘‘the mysterious ways of Provi- 
dence,’’ among which must be included the ways of the little 
armed god. The central ornament (after Owen Jones) is 
from a stone cross in the churchyard at Meigle, Angus- 
shire, Scotland. Much of the Celtic ornament was carved 
in low relief in wood or stone. A monochromatic scheme 
of color therefore seemed appropriate. 
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sQ©The serious work of the month is Model-and-Object 
drawing. Whether the emphasis be placed on pictorial 
treatment, as illustrated in ‘‘Good Ideas,’ or on decorative 
treatment, as exemplified in the work done under the direc- 
tion of Miss Gearhart, let us work for correct foreshortening 
and convergence in the expression of the character of the 
object. Good drawing is always worth having. Read what 
Kenyon Cox has to say about it in “The Classic Point of 
View.” 

If there were no more to drawing than accuracy of imitation—than that 
“placing” of things which we too often accept for it—such a method might 
answer [making use of the camera]. But drawing is a great expressional art 
and deals with beauty and significance, not with mere fact. Its great masters 
are the greatest artists that ever lived, and high attainment in it has always 
been rarer than high attainment in color. Its tools are the line and so much 
of light and shade as is necessary to convey the sense of bulk and modelling, 
anything more being something added for its own beauty and expressiveness, 
not a part of the resources of the draughtsman. Its aims are, first, to develop 
in the highest degree the abstract beauty and significance possessed by lines 
in themselves, more or less independently of representation; second, to express 
with the utmost clearness and force the material significance of objects and, 
especially, of the human body. 

In the upper grades let us call particular attention to 
the beauty of a foreshortened figure; to its subtle rhythms 
of measure in proportion and line, to the force and grace of 
movement suggested by its clean-cut edges, to its perfect 
adjustments to the other planes or contours of the object. 


sQ{@In Education for Country Life, by Willet M. Hays, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Drawing is required in 
every grade from the second year in school to the ninth, 
in the high school, and the first year in college. In the re- 
cently reconstructed educational system of China, drawing 
is elective in the primary schools, and required in the 
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middle schools and provincial colleges preparing for the 
imperial colleges of science, agriculture, and engineering; 
four hours a week the first year in these provincial colleges, 
three in the second, and two the third. American high 
schools are behind the times! 


‘QC The latest edition of the Official Register of Harvard 
University announces twenty distinct courses under the 
department of Fine Arts, nineteen courses under Archi- 
tecture, twelve courses under Landscape Architecture, 
besides more than a half-dozen other courses involving 
mechanical drawing under the division, Engineering. Har- 
rard has been a pioneer during the last twenty years in 
promoting those arts which cannot come to maturity except 
with the aid of representation and design. 


XS “How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday in the School- 
room” (The Penn Publishing Company of Philadelphia) 
costs only a quarter, but it would save a dollar’s worth of 
time! Everything is “looked up” and arranged for use. 
Washington and Lincoln are not heroes of war, alone; they 
are among the world’s greatest heroes of peace. 


sXIn preparation for the revival of the study of birds this 
spring, secure from the Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington, Division of Publications, Yearbook Separate 197, 
‘How Birds Affect the Orchard,” and No. 309, “The Eco- 
nomic Value of the Bob-White.”’ 


sQ@ Andre Koronski’s address is Narberth, Pa. 
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SOME BOOKS ARE TO BE TASTED, OTHERS TO BE 
SWALLOWED, AND SOME FEW TO BE CHEWED 
AND DIGESTED. Francis Bacon 


‘SANRIO 


THE LITERATURE OF THE ARTS 


BOOK REVIEWS AND NOTES 


“Tue Cuiassic Pont or View. By Kenyon Cox. 232 pp.5x7%. 32 half- 
tone plates. Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 

According to Mr. Cox himself, this book is a “definite credo—a detailed 
and explicit confession of artistic faith, . . . a statement of what one 
painter believes and hopes and fears with regard to painting; of what he takes 
to be the malady of modern art, and of where he looks for the remedy for it.” 
The book is good reading also. Few, very few of the men who have produced 
fine art have cared to talk about it, or have been able to write well about it. 
Among these few was Kenyon Cox. On the basis of positive convictions 
arrived at by patient study and long and successful practice, and with a vo- 


cabulary of live words employed with discrimination, the author presents 
such old topics as The Subject in Art, Design, Drawing, Light and Shade 
and Color, and Technique, with illuminating and convincing power. Here 
are a few sample sentences: 


“* Design is the thing that makes a work of art a unit, that makes it a whole rather than a 
haphazard collection of unrelated things or a slice of unassimilated nature. . . A radically 
new form of design is very nearly inconceivable. . . The great and really difficult task is to 
draw beautifully and expressively without drawing falsely. . . . It is mastery of values 
that makes Corot, at his grayest, a master of color. . . The attempt to do everything at 
once leads to doing nothing weli."’ 

Pictorial Composition, or Design, as Mr. Cox prefers to call it, involves 
these five steps: (1) Space Division, (2) Unification by line, (3) Balance, 
(4) Enrichment by notan and color, (5) Depth (the illusion of space, composi- 
tion in the third dimension). The author has faith in America: “I believe 
American art is the best art now being produced in the world, and the art, of 
all now being produced in the world, that has the most in common with the 
great art of the past and the largest promise for the art of the future. 

We do not know how good our art really is. . . I believe there is at least 


* Added to the School Arts Library of approved books. 
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a chance that a great school of painting may come to exist here in our own 
country.’’ This volume is simply invaluable. It should be in every school 
library and in the private library of every supervisor and teacher of drawing, 
and of every lover of fine art. 


AMERICAN ART ANNUAL 1911. Volume IX. Florence N. Levy, Editor. 

338 pp. 6x9. 73 illustrations. $5. 

The special features of this volume are: (1) A list of the important 
mural paintings in the United States; (2) An article on paintings, prints, and 
art objects as inyestments; (3) A complete list of all the members of the 
National Academy of Design; (4) Reports of art museums and art societies; 
(5) Directory of art schools; (6) Obituaries. The illustrations form a pictorial 
record (in brief) of the year’s art, and a portrait gallery of the artists who have 
died within the year. 

This unique and authoritative publication, a witness to the vision, the 
pluck, and the ability of its Editor, may be had from The Art Annual, In- 
corporated, 215 West 57th St., New York City. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS AND OTHER COLLECTIONS OF 
PHILADELPHIA. By Helen W. Henderson. 384 pp. 5%x8. 64 illus- 
trations. L. C. Page & Co. $3. 

The history of American art began in Philadelphia, and is still being made 
in Philadelphia. That city was the birthplace of the first native American 
painter and the first native American sculptor, the headquarters of the first 
public art commssion, the stand of the first exhibition of pictures, the field 
of the first loan collection, and the home of the first academy of fine art in the 
United States. The lover of American art will find this book instructive and 
stimulating. It is more than an annotated index to the art treasures of 
Philadelphia; it is at once a history of our colonial art and art education, a 
commentary, and a guide; reliable, intelligent, and delightful. The plates 
are admirable, and the whole volume a credit to both author and publisher. 


Tae Great River. By Frederick Oakes Sylvester. Pages 54%x8. A 
limited edition. Privately printed by The Publishers Press, Chicago. 
$10 net. 


Here is a book without index, table of contents, or numbered pages; a 
book of 25 pictures and 63 poems by a man who loves and creates beautiful 
things. The artist-author, a graduate of the Massachusetts Normal Art 
School, a teacher in the Central High School of St. Louis, has devoted his 
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spare moments to the wooing and winning of the Mississippi. He has suc- 
ceeded brilliantly. His paintings are at once dignified and passionate, with 
individual distinction of composition, and charming beauty of effect. The 
poems are fairly represented by that much-quoted sample which appeared first 
in The School Arts Book for May, 1907, beginning, 
“There’s a pool in the ancient forest, 
The painter-poet said.” 

The illustrations, mounted on gray leaves, are photographs direct from 
Mr. Sylvester’s paintings. The frontispiece is an original water-color of 
exquisite daintiness. An excellent portrait of the author serves as an intro- 
duction to the happy pages. The volume is sumptuously bound in fine 
leather and gold. 

Alas, too many teachers of drawing have to quote the words of Emer- 
son: ‘My life spindles into a sheaf of twigs; I produce no solid fruit.”” Mr. 
Frederick Oakes Sylvester is not one of that kind. 


AnnuaL Society or Itiustrators, 1911. With an introduction by Royal 
Cortissoz. 190 pp. 9x11. 87 full-page plates. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3 net. 

To the teacher of drawing this book is of value chiefly as a collection of 
first-class examples of composition and technique. Here is exemplified the 
use of the pencil, the pen, charcoal, crayon, and the brush, in water color, 
oil color, and black-and-white, in almost every degree of rendering from the 
quick sketches of Pennell and Gibson to the elaborate drawings of Franklin 
Booth and Harry Fenn. The reproductions from halftones printed with a 
tint block are of extraordinary faithfulness and beauty. They present, in a 
representative and captivating manner, what Mr. Cortissoz calls the live art 
of America, the art of illustration. 


*LeTTrers AND Letrer Construction. By F.J.Trezise. 158 pp. 54% x 844. 
131 plates and other illustrations in the text. The Inland Printer Com- 
pany, Chicago. $2. 

The chapters of this manly little volume deal with Roman capitals, Ro- 
man lower-case, Italic, Gothic, Lettering in Design, and Decoration. The 
plates are admirably clean-cut and faultlessly printed, and the text gets down 
to business. The aim of the book is ‘‘to reach the student in search of in- 
formation, . . to furnish what might be termed as workable material, 


* Added to the School Arts Library of approved books. 
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to show the various alphabets in connection with the various forms 
of design.’”’ This aim has been steadily maintained by the author. More 
over, he has fired! And best of all, he has hit the bull’s-eye. There is no 
better elementary book of reference for those interested in Design in Printing 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC FOR THE APPRENTICES OF THE LAKESIDE PREss. By 
E. E. Sheldon. 100 pp. 44 x6%. R.R. Donnelley & Sons, Chicago 
$ .50 postpaid. 

Here is a live arithmetic at last. Instead of “Bank Discount” in prob- 
lems dealing with thousands of dollars, one finds such problems as this: 

“James deposited $2.50 in the bank each week from April 1 to July 1. He withdrew, 

May 10, $3.25, and June 1, $3.75. He is credited $1.75 interest July 1. Find the balance he 

has in the bank July 1.” 

Instead of figuring 19 27-31 Ibs. of candy at $47-63 per Ib., for its “‘edu- 
cational value,” the apprentice is asked to figure this for its practical value: 

“Find the number of square inches in a sinc plate that measures 3}4 inches x 5% 
inches. What would the zinc cost at 6 cents per square inch?” 

Among the headings are Arithmetic as Used in the Composing-Room, 
and Arithmetic as Applied to Paper. 

This little book, a pioneer in its field, would be good for boys who do 
not happen to be apprentices at the Lakeside Press. Its use elsewhere might 
add a pinch of salt to the insipid mathematical pabulum sometimes served to 
the unsuspecting 


Homer’s Iniap. Translated into English Hexameter Verse by Prentiss 
Cummings. 498 pp.5x7%. Little, Brown & Co. $1 net. 


The immortal story is here abridged to exclude “‘the sandy wastes of 
prose and catalog that have teased the patience of the centuries.’’ 

It does not contain additional sentiments or roundabout phrases that 
suggest ideas foreign to Homer. It is as near a literal translation as the 
verse will allow. That is a decided merit. It seems also to fulfill Matthew 
Arnold’s requirements of a Homeric translation, that it should be simple, 
rapid and dignified. It is probably the best translation to put into the hands 
of young people, for the reason that it is simple and straightforward. 

Any translation is inadequate that is hampered by the strict require- 
ments of meter. Homer’s graphic words can sometimes be translated in only 
one way without loss, and Homer’s order is sometimes so strong and impressive 
that it is a pity to use any other. A translation in rhythmic prose, like 
Palmer’s Odyssey, might be preferable. Mr. Cummings’ translation lacks 
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of course, something of the poetic fire,—the graphic picture-drawing of the 
master,—but it is a mighty good translation just the same. A. E. B. 


Way I’p Lixs To se a Drawine Teacuer. By William McAndrew. The 

Prang Company. 

This booklet of thirty-two pages, just the right size to slip into the pocket 
or hand-bag, ought to be read by every teacher of drawing in the country. 
Mr. McAndrew is principal of the Washington Irving High School of New York 
City, a bright man of wide experience, not yet conventionalized. He makes 
. strong plea for more pictorial drawing, more life drawing, and more pleasure 
in all kinds of drawing. ‘Of all the teaching positions in America to-day, 
the so-called art instructor has the greatest opening, the brightest future, 
the happiest outlook of any that 1 know.”’ The booklet may be had 
without charge by writing to the Prang Company. 


Tue CAREER OF THE CuILD, by Maximilian P. E. Groszmann (Richard 
(i. Badger, Boston), contains three chapters of especial interest to drawing and 
manual training teachers, A Rational Course of Study, The Manual Principle, 
ind Kinds of Manual Experience and Expression. ‘The age of twelve marks 
the final and consummate transition from make-believe to definite ends. The 
child now desires to make useful real things. This is the shop-work period.’ 


Tue Lire or Joan Ruskin, by E. Tyas Cook, two octavo volumes, 
$7 net, is announced by the Macmillan Company as the most important 
biography of the season. The same company announces a new book by Walter 
Crane, WitL1aM Morris To WuisTLeR, with illustrations from drawings by 
the author and other sources. $2. 


ILLUMINATED Manuscripts. By J. A. Herbert. A history of the illu- 
mination of vellum manuscripts from the earliest times to the decay of the 
art. Illustrated in color, etc. A volume in the ‘‘Connoisseur’s Library.” 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $7.50 net. 


PEASANT ART IN AUSTRIA AND Hunaary. Edited by Charles Holme. De- 
scriptions of wood-carving, needlework, furniture, and other art expressions 
of the Austrian and Hungarian peasantry. More than 800 illustrations in 
color and halftone, John Lane Co. Paper, $3 net. 


ArT, ARTISTS, AND LANDSCAPE PaintinG. By William J. Laidlay. An 
artist of standing gives careful and practical advice to the novice in landscape 
painting. Illustrated. Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 
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Scuprure 1n Spain. By Albert E. Calvert. Spain’s most character- 
istic and illuminating art is described historically. Illustrated. John Lane 
Co. $1.50 uet. 


AN ART-CRAFT INDEX TO THE RECENT MAGAZINES 


PERTINENT ARTICLES 


Abbey’s Last Mural Paintings, Roya! Cortissoz, Scribner, January, p. 1. 

An Exhibition of American Art at the Art Institute of Chicago, Lena M. McCauley, Art 
and Progress, January, p. 454. 

A Painter of Princes, (Friedrich August von Kaulbach), Charles Henry Meltzer, Good House- 
keeping, January, p. 2. 

“ A Sheaf of Ramma,” (Japanese Wood Carving): by Bunkio Matsuki and Frederick W. Coburn, 
Craftsman, January, p. 446. 

Conservative French Art, Elisabeth Luther Cary, Art and Progress, January, p. 443. 

Decorations for Towels, Florence Stewart and Maude Evelyn Bradley, Good Housekeeping, 
January, p. 98. 

Everett Shinn’s Paintings of Labor in the New City Hall at Trenton, N. J., Craftsman, Jan- 
uary, p. 378. 

Experience of a Country Woman with Fine Arts and Crafts Baskets, The, Cordelia J. Stanwood, 
Suburban Life, January, p. 31. 

French Art in America, Christian Brinton, International Studio, January, p. LV. 

Howard Pyle, N. A., Illustrator-Painter, Arthur Hoeber, International Studio, January, p. 
LXXI. 

Isidore Konti: A Hungarian Sculptor in America, International Studio, January, p. 197. 

Japanese Art of Diffused Lighting, The, Craftsman, January, p. 449. 

Jo Davidson, an American Pupil of Rodin, Current Literature, January, p. 99. 

Josef Israels, Byron P. Stephenson, Scribner, January, p. 125. 

Landscape Paintings of Prince Eugen of Sweden, The, Axel Gauffin, International Studio, 
January, p. 173. 

Ninth Annual Exhibition of the Philadelphia Water Color Club, The, Alice T. Searle, Inter- 
national Studio, January, p. LX VIII. 

Portrait Paintings of John Duncan Fergusson, The, Frank Rutter, International Studio, 
January, p. 203. 

Proposed Lincoln Memorial, The, Leila Mechlin, Century, January, p. 367. 

Rodin’s Message to Posterity, Current Literature, December, p. 677. 

Water-colours of Marius A. K. Bauer, The, T. Martin Wood, International Studio, January, 
p. 185. 

William Rothenstein’s Paintings, Annie Nathan Meyer, Art and Progress, January, p. 450. 

Work of Thomas Maitland Cleland, The, W. A. Bradley, Graphic Arts, December, p. 390. 


COLOR PLATES 


A Company of Spanish Dancers, W. M. Berger, Century, January, p. 397. 
A Festival Day, Marius A. J. Bauer, International Studio, January, p. 187. 
A Goldilocks Room for a Child, Julia Greene, Ladies’ Home Journal, January, p. 40. 
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Cavairy, Marius A. J. Bauer, International Studio, January, p. 191. 

Charles Dickens, William M. Beyers, Century, January, frontispiece. 

China Painting for the Nursery, Ladies’ Home Journal, January, p. 37. 

Cosmos and Flame, Keramic Studio, January, supplement. 

Cover Design, Louise Fancher, Century, January. 

Cover Design, F. 8. Guild, Ladies’ Home Journal, January. 

Cover Design, American Magazine, January. 

Cover Design, Good Housekeeping, January. 

Cover Design, St. Nicholas, January. 

Entering the Harbour, Prince Eugen of Sweden, International Studio, January, p. 175. 

Flower Patchwork Quilts, Marie D. Webster, Ladies’ Home Journal, January, p. 38. 

Illustration of Handel's “‘ Messiah,” painted for The Century Magazine by Norman Price, 
Graphic Arts, December, frontispiece. 

In the Sunlight, J. D. Fergusson, International Studio, January, p. 205. 

Marley’s Ghost appearing to Scrooge, painted for The Century by 8. J. Woolf, Graphic Arts, 
December, p. 388. 

Passing of the Kings, The, Illustrations for, Henry McCarter, Scribner, January, pp. 33-35. 

Portrait of President Taft, Joaquin Sorolia y Bastida, Century, January, p. 461. 

Scarf and Cover for the Table, The, Ladies’ Home Journal, January, p. 39. 

Stockholm Caf&tle, Prince Eugen of Sweden, International Studio, January, p. 175. 

Toledo, Marius A. J. Bauer, International Studio, January, p. 184] 

White Boat, The, Prince Eugen of Sweden, International Studio, January, frontispiece. 


DESIGN 


Baskets of Raffia, Suburban Life, January, p. 31. 

China Decoration, Keramic Studio, January, pp. 186-205. 

China Painting for the Nursery, Ladies’ Home Journal, January, p. 37. 

Collar of Carrickmacross Lace, R. R. McGibbon, International Studio, January, p. 249, 

Cover Design, F. J. Trezise, Inland Printer, January. 

Crocheted Afghans, Ladies’ Home Journal, January, p. 30. 

Cross-Stitch Designs, Home Needlework, December-January, pp. 399-403. 

Dolls, Kate Kruse, International Studio, January, p. 233. 

Embroidery on White Linen, Ladies’ Home Journal, January, p. 31. 

Flower Patchwork Quilts, Marie D. Webster, Ladies’ Home Journal, January, p. 38, 

Initials and Monograms for Linen, Ladies’ Home Journal, January, p. 36. 

Japanese Lanterns, Craftsman, January, pp. 449-450. 

Japanese Wood Carving, Craftsman, January, pp. 446-448. 

Page designed and lettered by F. J. Trezise, Inland Printer, January, frontispiece. 

Pamphlet covers and pages, Inland Printer, January, pp. 563-568. 

Scarfs and covers for the table, Ladies’ Home Journal, January, p. 39. 

Sculpture by Isidore Konti, International Studio, January, pp. 197-202. 

Stencil Decorations for a Child’s Goldilocks Room, Julia Greene, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
January, p. 40, 

Toys, International Studio, January, pp. 234-237. 

Typographical Designs by Albert K. Ness, Inland Printer, January, pp. 560, ete. 

Typographical Designs by Mr. T. M. Cleland, Graphic Arts, December, pp. 389-400. 
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NOTABLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Drawings of Flowers, Keramic Studio, January: Beach Asters, p. 195; Calliopsis or Garden 
Tickseed, pp. 192, 193; Chinese Magnolias, p. 194; Cosmos, supplement; Flame, supple- 
ment; Flowering Bush, p. 201; Japanese Hydrangea, p. 185; Tomato Grape, p. 197; 
Water Raven, p. 184; Yellow Dock, p. 198. 

Etchings by Herman A. Webster, International Studio, January, pp. 208-213. 

Flossie Fisher’s Funnies, (Silhouettes), Helene Nyce, Ladies’ Home Journal, January, p. 41. 

Half-told Tales by Henry van Dyke, illustrated by Garth Jones, Scribner, January, pp. 46-54. 

Illustrations for the’* Clever Shoppers,” St. Nicholas, January, pp. 262, 263. 

lilustrations for “* Pippety-pippety-pop,”” St. Nicholas, January, pp. 254, 255. 

“Joy to the World,” Walter H. Everett, Ladies’ Home Journal, January, p. 7. 

Mural Paintings by Abbey, Scribner, January, pp. 5-16. 

Old Friends from Dickens; four illustrations by 8. J. Wooif, Century, January, pp. 339-423. 

Paintings of Labor in the New City Hall, Trenton, N. J., Everett Shinn, Craftsman, January, 
pp. 379-382. 

Sculpture by Jo Davidson, Current Literature, January, pp. 99-101. 

Silhouettes illustrating “ Jataka Tales,” Ellsworth Young, St. Nicholas, January, pp. 217-219. 

Through the Water, Heinrich von Zugel, Art and Progress, January, frontispiece. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


Dear Str: London, England, October, 1911. 


I am much obliged to you for the copy of The School Arts Boon,* and I 
have read the article on St. Bride with great pleasure, although I am afraid 
it is not exact in one or two particulars. Page 795. The Printing and Pub- 
lishing industry is not the greatest modern industry in London, but it comes 
fourth. The first is Building, 2nd Engineering, 3rd Furnishing, and then 
comes Printing and Publishing. All of these are apart from the commercial 
occupations, which probably are the greatest. 

Page 799. Apprenticeship generally begins at 14, and is for seven years, 
unless the lad commences at a later age than 14, when it may last for a less 
number of years, since every lad goes out of his apprenticeship at 21 years of 
age. 

Page 801. Beginners are not to be found using the linotype machine, 
since second-year students only are allowed to attend linotype theory at all, 
and then only after the first year’s theory can they attend practice. 

Page 801. Talbot Barnes Reed, should read ‘“‘Talbot Baines Reed.” 

Page 807. The printing press we have is not the original one of Caxton; 
far from it; it is a wooden press probably not more than 100 years old, although 
the design is somewhat similar to that used by Caxton. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. J. Newton, Principal. 


St. Cloud, Mi ,M 10, 1911. 
My pear Mr. Baler: ™ moeavin, Meoth we 


I was greatly interested in the article entitled ‘‘Shingle Bird Houses” 
found on page 578 of the last March edition of The School Arts Book. I 
thought you might be interested to know of an attempt made in St. Cloud 
to protect the birds of this community. For years, the boys had been killing 
the birds by means of the sling-shot. The humane society, the teachers in 
the public schools, and others interested in the protection of the birds, begged, 
threatened, and in other ways tried to persuade the boys to stop the slaughter 
of the birds. All these efforts availed but little, if they did any good at all. 
Our manual training teacher, Mr. Elmer Knutson, who himself is a great 
lover of birds, suggested the idea that if we could get youngsters to build 
bird houses for the birds the interest thus created would result in the boys 


* Hundreds of teachers might contend this to be the word intended! 
A. 8. Bennett, Business Manager. 
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wanting to protect rather than to destroy the birds for whom they had built 
homes. The first year we tried this the boys rather shied at the idea and 
we were unable to get more than two or three to take hold of the bird house 
notion. The second year we had a little better success but it was not until 
last year, our third attempt, that we were really successful in accomplishing 


what we started out todo. The boys built over two hundred houses. These 
were distributed in all parts of the community. It is needless to say how 
quickly the birds took advantage of their opportunity,—in some cases within 
three hours after the houses were put up the birds were building their nests 
in them. The best result, however, was that we have had no occasion to 
take away any sling-shots and we feel sure that any of the boys who went to 
the trouble of making a bird house would not hesitate to use strenuous meas- 
ures with a boy who was attempting to disturb or to kill any of the birds 
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about here. At the close of school last June, we thought that it would be 
rather nice to have a photograph of some of the bird houses that had been 
made. Most of them, of course, had been completed and put up in the trees 
but we were able to gather together a few that were left and had them photo- 
graphed. I take very great pleasure in sending you a copy. All of these 
were made by sixth, seventh, and eighth grade boys. Some of them, as you 
will see, represent an enormous amount of work but I am sure that there is 
nothing which our boys have ever done in the manual training room which 
gave them more real satisfaction or greater joy. 


Cordially yours, 
A. N. Farmer. 


Columbus, O. 
My pear Mr. Baler: 

Since writing my last letter, the problems that arise in attempting to use 
charcoal as a medium have been brought to my attention. Mr. Campbell, 
our Director of Drawing, asked the eighth and ninth grades to copy landscapes 
in black and white, prints of the masterpieces such as Corot’s “The Wind.” 


Our first attempts were not successful. These were the problems that 
presented themselves. What materials do we need to work with? How large 
shall we make our pictures, the prints being only about 4” x 6"? Which mass 
of color shall we put on first? 


This week Mr. Campbell visited us and gave a lesson on the above men- 
tioned print. Now we are getting excellent results by using a soft piece of 
charcoal, a piece of cheesecloth, a kneaded eraser, and a small piece of sand- 
paper for sharpening the charcoal before sketching in the large masses. 

We are using 12” x 18” paper. The sky being the largest mass furthest 
in the distance is put on first, this tone being applied to the whole picture. 
Then we sketch the large masses in outline. Lastly we put on the masses of 
darker color and take out the lights with the eraser. 


I had consulted my art books but none of them told me how to proceed 
in a charcoal drawing or what materials to use. This is the kind of help the 
average grade teacher needs. 


Yours very truly, 
Emma 8. Culp 
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A LETTER FROM A MOTHER WHO FINDS THE SCHOOL ARTS 
BOOK USEFUL IN HER HOME 


Dear Mr. BaILey: 


I noticed in a back number of The School Arts Book your request for 
valentine ideas for next year. 

When I was a girl just past the age of giving a valentine to all my play- 
mates we used to buy a cheap edition of some favorite book, cover it with a 
pretty paper, and ornament it with a design of tiny hearts of delicate tints 
scattered over the surface. 

Perhaps the most entertaining valentines for children are those having 
seals. Children love to break a seal. My children like to make valentines 
in the form of double hearts, the upper one divided in the middle with a small 
brilliantly colored heart, or good luck symbol, to seal the little doors. This 
year we made some square and oblong valentines of two leaves fastened to- 
gether with a little strip of crepe paper ribbon, the ends fastened together 
on the back with a seal. 

There is nothing like scissors and paste, paper, crayons, and paints when 
little folks get too noisy for a small house. 


Yours very truly, 
Edith S. Gannett. 





THE SCHOOL ARTS GUILD 


I WILL TRY TO MAKE THIS PIECE OF WORK MY BEST 


DECEMBER CONTEST 
AWARDS 


For special papers and objects in any way related to Christmas or New 
Year. Open to pupils of all grades below the High School. 


First Prize: Pearl-handled jack-knife, and the Badge with silver decoration- 
Ralph Kulhanck, VIII, School No. 94, Baltimore, Md. 


Second Prize: A Mongol drawing set, and the Badge with silver decoration. 


Myron Aldrich, III, 1812 North St., Davenport, Ia. 

Sallie Andrews, VIII, Westerly, R. I. 

Arthur DeRocco, IV, Quarry Hill School, Westerly, R. I. 
Gertrude June Hecker, VIII, 27 Butler Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Willard Williams, VIII, School No. 44, Baltimore, Md. 


Third Prize: A Miniature Masterpiece in frame, and the Badge of the Guild. 


J. B., VII, School No. 55, Baltimore, Md. 

*Evelyn Fisher, VII, 537 Tennis Ave., Ambler, Pa. 

Alta L. Haubrick, I, 62 Winter St., Claremont, N. H. 
Siegfried Hemberger, VIII, School No. 95, Baltimore, Md. 
*Gardiner Hill, V, Pleasant St. School, Westerly, R. I. 
Irene Marinan, II, 1101 Grand Ave., Davenport, Ia. 
Mary Pingalori, V, Pleasant St. School, Westerly, R. I. 
Mabel Sellers, VII, La Mott, Pa. 

*James Thompson, VII, Elm St. School, Westerly, R. I. 
Ruth Wickstrom, VII, 446 Pine St., Calumet, Mich. 


Fourth Prize, The Badge of the Guild. 


Josephine Albamonte, V, Pleasant St. School, Westerly, R. I. 

Omer Boulet, III, White Rock School, Westerly, R. I. 

Nona Broussard, VI, Abbeville, La. 

Fannie Cushman, VI, Ambler, Pa. 

Margaret Cram, VII, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

Annie Garrabok, I, Bellows Falls, Vt. 

Gertrude Herbst, V, Public School, No. 8, Richmond Borough, New York City. 
Harry Huss, VIII, 513 Vine St., Davenport, Ia. 

Roland Lallo, 1, 55 Pierce St., Westerly, R. I. 

Mamie Logan, 904 W. Ist St., Rome, Ga. 

Donald Mercereau, V, Public School No. 8, Richmond Borough, New York City. 


* A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Evelyn Murphy, Park Avenue School, Westerly, R. I. 
Helen Nash, VIII, Wyncote, Pa. 

Eunice Putnam, VII, 1914 College Ave., Davenport, Ia. 
Percy Rankin, IV, First Ave., Rome, Ga. 

Beatrice Royce, II, Rockingham St., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
Louise Westmoreland, V, 916 Maple St., Rome, Ga. 
Charlotte Williams, I, Ambler, Pa. 

Perry Wolcott, VIII, 658 Oak St., Davenport, Ia. 


Honorable Mention: A Recognition Card. 


Clifford Appleby, Davenport *Waino Juntunen, Calumet 
*Orville Baker, Indianapolis Clarence Kendall, Glen Ellyn 
Arthur D. Bell, Westerly Mary Kimble, Steubenville 
Philip Boulet, Westerly Kurt Knauck, Abbeville 
Walter Brown, Westerly H. C. Kohl, Jr., Davenport 
Nellie Campbell, Baltimore Mildred Mason, Saxtons River 
Roberta Deam, Indianapolis Clarence Miller, La Mott 
Lillian Dionne, Westerly Milton Miller, Baltimore 
Juliet Eakin, Steubenville Ada Pascoe, Westerly 

Olive Engle, Baltimore Thomas Patton, Westerly, 
Joe Ferretti, Calumet Myrtle Peirson, Cheltenham} 
May Flory, Abbeville Irene Pennington, Spiceland 
Edward Foster, Glen Ellyn Mary Pingalori, Westerly 
Joseph Gingerella, Westerly William Schultz, New York 
Carmen Grandes, Calumet *Everill Simmons, Westerly 
Violet Greenway, Westerly Dorothy Staib, Oakland 
Lillian Hall, 8. Boston John Stefanski, Westerly 
Norman Hedla, Calumet Eula Thompson, Rome 
Norbert Heil, Baltimore A. Valencick, Baltimore 
Ruth Hoisington, Springfield Ray Walters, Davenport 
Mildred Horn, Westerly Elsie Wassermann, New York, 


Special Prize: Bird Outlines, 
Third Grade, Bessemer School, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Special Prize: Alphabet Packet. 
Grade I A, Eddison School, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Special Prize: The Badge of the Guild. 


Oliver Henry Ainsworth, Broad St. School, Claremont, N. H. 
Minnie Biscoe, School No. 85, Baltimore, Md. 

Marjorie Church, Penllyn, Pa. 

Vera Claus, Ottawa, IIl. 

Helen Doty, Shabbona School, Ottawa, Ill. 


* A winner of honors in some previous contest. 
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Louis Goldberg, Elm St. School, Westerly, R. I. 
Jack Hance, Wyncote, Pa. 

Mary Hilliard, Shabbona School, Ottawa, IIl. 

Lewis W. Hinckley, 42 Pearl St., Claremont, N. H. 
Elmer Johnson, Minnequa School, Pueblo, Col. 

Oscar Johnson, Jefferson School, Ottawa, III. 

Irene Knode, Jefferson School, Ottawa, III. 

Melver Moran, Elm St. School, Westerly, R. I. 
Miriam Parker, Cathedral School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Glen Schuechfield, 822 East 14th St., Davenport, Ia. 
May Stevenson, Lincoln School, Ottawa, III. 

Ruth Weiler, Jefferson School, Ottawa, III. 

Mary Wienes, Cathedral School, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Corinne ——-—-—, Grade IV, School No. 95, Baltimore, Md. 


Special Mention: A Recognition Card. 


Esther Barton, Pueblo 

Vera M. Bedell, Claremont 
Gordon Bell, Ottawa 

Elva Hassley, Ottawa 

Fern Hendricks, Ottawa 
Lucille Hoffman, Ottawa 
William Hoffman, Ottawa 
Beatrice May Knapp, Claremont 
Lillian Latonis, Baltimore 
James Albert Wood, Wyncote 
Warren Wood, Oakland 


Please remember the regulations. 


Pupils whose names have appeared in The School Arts Book as having 
received an award must place on the face of every sheet submitted there- 
after a G, for (Guild) with characters enclosed to indicate the highest award 
received,“and the year it was received, as follows: 


These mean, taken in order from left to right, Received First Prize in 
1905; Second Prize in 1906; Third Prize in 1907; Fourth Prize in 1906; Men- 
tion in 1907. For example, if John Jones receives an Honorable Mention, 
thereafter he puts M and the year in a G on the face of his next drawing 
submitted. If on that drawing he gets a Fourth Prize, upon the next drawing 
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REGULATIONS 








he sends in, he must put a 4, and the date and so on. If he should receive 
a Mention after having won a Second Prize, he will write 2 and the date on 
his later drawings, for that is the highest award he has received. 


X#™Those who have received a prize may be awarded an honorable mention 
if their latest work is as good as that upon which the award is made, but no 
other prizes unless the latest work is better than that previously submitted. 


%2"The jury is always glad to find special work included, such as language 
papers upon subjects appropriate to the month, home work by the children 


of talent, examples of handicraft, etc 


2 Remember to have full name and mailing address written on the back of 
each sheet. Send the drawings flat. 


IF If stamps do not accompany the drawings you send, do not expect to 
obtain the drawings by writing for them a month later. Drawings not accom- 
panied by return postage are destroyed immediately after the awards are 
made. 


3@™ A blue cross on a returned drawing means, ‘It might be worse!”’ A blue 
star, fair; a red star, good; and two red stars,-—well, sheets with two or three 
are usually the sheets that win prizes and become the property of The School 
Arts Publishing Company. 








Color Prints, Stencils School Arts and 
Stencil Outfit Supplies 


::: and Paper ::: Artists’ Materials 


OLD PRINTS: $1.00 and up for the best ones. $.25 and up for selected subjects excellent for 
color schemes. 

REPRINTS: $.10 to $1.00. Landscapes, Birds, Flowers and Figures; splendid subjects, good 
in color and obtainable at small cost. 


STENCILS: $.05 and up. Birds, Flowers, and Conventional Crest Patterns; beautiful and 
characteristic. 


SPECIALTIES: Stencil Knives, Brushes, and Paper; Drawing and Tracing Papers, Brushes, 
Ink-Sticks and Stones; Books of Bird and Flower Studies and Design Books, 
Towels, Wood Blocks, etc. 


Will send samples or collections on approval or for special exhibitions. When inquiring for 
terms, kindly indicate your position and tell your particular needs. 


WILL HAVE MORE PRINTS FOR THE EASTER. 


qlf planning for an exhibition you E. T. SHIMA 


should write immediately in order to Importer of Japanese Arts 
secure a good assortment. 114 E. 23rd STREET, NEW YORK 








REALLY GOOD PICTURES 


in kindergarten, primary, grammar and high schools are strong, persistent teach- 
ers of beauty, harmony and refinement. No more worthy undertaking than that 
of placing good pictures in schoolrooms can be adopted by individual, club or school. 


@ The selection of appropriate pictures is often a serious problem, but one that 
The Chicago Art Education Co. has satisfactorily solved many times for many 
schools. Years of experience in selecting, buying and framing pictures for schools 
have developed an expert knowledge that is invaluable. 


@.Do you want pictures for the kindergarten, high school, assembly hall, corridor, 
office, club room, or home? Do you want carbon photograph, photogravure, fac- 
simile, color print, etching, water color or poster? Do you want pictures large 
or small, framed or unframed, expensive or inexpensive? Do you wants casts, 
pottery or art goods of any sort? Our new illustrated catalogue will help you on 
any of these points, and a personal letter to us stating your needs will bring a 
prompt and helpful reply. We send pictures on approval to responsible parties. 
We guarantee to please. Our aim is to extend the resources of the metropolitan 
art store to lovers of art wherever located. Let us get acquainted. A postal 
card is sufficient. 


THE CHICAGO ART EDUCATION CO. 


218 S$. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 





Please mention The School Arts Book when writing to advertisers. 
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HENRY TURNER BAILEY, Director 

These Courses have been established by The Prang Company to meet the needs of 
those who desire to study for recognition or credit in some Art school, and who cannot, 
for some reason, take residence work for more than one year. The Courses are conducted 
in the New York School of Fine and Applied Art (Frank A. Parsons, Director), which 
gives credit for work done. One year of non-resident work and one year of resident work 
secures two-years’ diploma. Strong Courses under inspiring teachers and affiliation with 
a large New York Art School offer unusual opportunities. 

For announcement of Courses, address 


SUSAN F. BISSELL, Registrar 2237 Broadway, New York. a 
| | is | | jo aa 


STUDENTS CAN QUALIFY TO TEACH 


MANUAL TRAINING OR DOMESTIC SCIENCE 
IN ONE SCHOOL YEAR 


Teaching special branches of public school work is a field that offers greater 
opportunities and larger salaries than the usual grade work 

This school is devoted exclusively to the teaching of the following: Manua/ 
Training, Domestic Science, Domestic Art, Drawing, Physical Training, Music. A year's 
course willqualify you. Weassist our graduates to secure good paying positions 

Write for further information and new catalogue. Address THE SECRETARY. 


THOMAS NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
2955 North Grand Boulevard, Detroit, Mich. 
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After four months spent in painting and literary work at his home in North 
Scituate, Massachusetts, Prof. Walter Sargent has resumed work at Chicago 
University. The forces under his immediate direction have recently been strength- 
ened by the addition of Mr. Harold Haven Brown, formerly of the Stuyvesant 
High School, New York City. 

The pupils of the class organized by The Prang Company in the city of 
Boston are enthusiastic about the quality of instruction they are receiving from 
Mr. Fred Hamilton Daniels, the Director of Drawing for the city of Newton. 

Every week brings a substantial increase in the number of students taking 
the non-resident courses offered by the New York School of Fine and Applied Art, 
under the direction of Mr. Henry Turner Bailey. 


The Art Institute Art School of Chicago 
SUMMER SCHOOL 


Students may enter at any time. All departments of Art taught. Course spe- 
cially planned for teachers begins July 1st. No art student ought to select his 
school until he has seen the fine, illustrated Booklet of the most comprehensive 
and best equipped art school. SENT FREE. Address, RALPH HOLMES, Dept. O, 


THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO 


Please mention The Schooi Arta Book when writing to advertisers. 
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| The New York School of Fine and Applied Art 


SUCCESSOR TO CHASE SCHOOL REGENTS’ INCORPORATION 
INDIVIDUAL, DAILY INSTRUCTION; PRINCIPLES RATHER THAN FACTS 
DrawineG, Paintina, AND VocaTIONAL TRAINING 


Ten DeparTMENTS 
OPEN SEPTEMBER 5. We invite special attention to our catalogue 


2237 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
FRANK ALVAH PARSONS, President. SUSAN F, BISSELL, Executive Sec'y 
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The city of Cincinnati employs a supervisor and ten special teachers of draw- 
ing, a supervisor and fifteen special teachers of manual training. 


PICTURE STUDY AS IT REAPPEARS! 
Tue Vicrory or SaMOTHRACE. 

“This picture was painted by Louvre, an artist whose name isn’t heard of 
very much, but his works are worthy of at least a notice. 

“This is a very old picture of some statue with the head all off andone arm, 
the other of which, part is left. To look at this picture gives one a very queer 
sensation. It appears as some mnaginary things we see at night. For the 
purpose of the high school, it might be used in their work in ancient history.” 

Grammar School Pupil. 








t on Approval 
To Jewelry Craft Workers 
You may send to us for a collection of gems. 
After selecting those you want return the re- 
mainder. This enables you to pick from a large 
and varied assortment. 


Particularly desirable are’ Moonston Opals, 
(all colors), Ceylon Sapphires, Tourmalines. 


Send for ‘The Gem Buyers’ Guide” SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


This book, which we gladly send on request, Reed, Raffia, Cross Stitch Canvas, Scrim, 
will be of interest and am ald to all jewelry | Monk's Cloth, Burlaps, Chair Cane, Book- 
craft workers. binding Materials, Schoo! Yarns, ‘Looms, Kin- 

a dergarten and Schoo! Supplies —-* 
Collections of gems seni on receipi of a reference. e are the only house specializing alongfthe 


-..~ | Industrial,line. Catalogue free. 
A. & S. ESPOSITER CO. St- GARDEN CITY EDUCATIONAL Co. 
45 John Street New York 110 So. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, Ill, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


The Agencies given below are especially adapted to the needs of ScHooi 
Arts Book readers, and are able to secure appointments for special work in 
all parts of the country. If you wish to get in touch with vacancies either at 
home or in some distant section, we advise you to write some of these agencies. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


79 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Receives calls for specialists, er and norma! graduates, and other teachers from public and 
private schools and colleges in all parte of the country. Particulars upon request. 


Wm. O. Pratt, Manager. 





Teachers of Art, Supervisors of Drawing, Handicraft, Sewing, &c., 


secure best positions through THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 8. 
Wabash a Chicago. Send for “ Teaching as a Business.” Ten thousand 
teachers 


WESTERN OFFICES, Spokane, Washington; Boise, Idaho 





Drawing Teachers and Supervisors Wanted 


for positions in public schools (supervisors) Normal Schools, and occasionally in 

colleges and other schools, for next September. Send for bianks and ‘*Iiiustrative Lists.” 
THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCY B.F.Ciarxk 23rd Year 

Steinway Hall, CHICAGO Peyton Block, SPOKANE, WASH. First Nat. Bank Bidg., LINCOLN, NEBR. 





The Yates-Fishe——_ | CALIFORNIA SPECIAL 
—_—_—Jeachers’ Agency|| TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


PAUL YATES, Manager 215 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

624 South Michigan Ave., - CHICAGO. The only organization on the Pacific Coast which 
aia ? devotes its entire energy to locating special 

We fill positions in almost every state teachers. If you areprepared to teach or super- 
inthe Union. As publishers of the Yates- vise Manual Training, Mechanical Drawing, 


Fisher School Directories we are Domestic Economy or Freehand Drawing and 

. Art, or a combination of any of these subjects, 
brought into touch with every school and are interested in locating west of the 
executive in the United States. Rockies, write us at once for application blank 


and further information. 
ti 
Write we far farther information Francesca L. Otto, F. H. Beckmann, Managers 

















CHASE ART CLASS IN BELGIUM Seve" $480 1m, evnore 
The class will be located in the picturesque old city of Bruges, from which place peer ee 


visits will be made with Mr. Chase to the Art Galleries of Brussels and Antwerp. MEMBER- 
SHIP LIMITED—EXPENSES MODERATE. For further particulars address 


C. P. TOWNSLEY, Director, 180 Claremont Ave., New York City 








SNELL SUMMER ART CLASS Mittice Ooo. Director 
Spring Class sails inJMay for Italy. SUMMER CLASS sails in June for ROTHENBURG 
a ll Classes 


afford unusual copay to Artiste, Teachers, and Students for helpful in- 
dividual! criticism. Summer Class includes Dresden Congress. Address, THE BOYD TOURS, 


Bloomfield, New Jersey. Other tours for discriminating tr 
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RAISED METAL WORK 


a you want to introduce raised metal work into = course you need the best ANVILS 

and HAMMERS on the market. The tool» designed by * Rosz,” author of * Coprer 
Work,’ are the ones you need. We alsocarry a complete line of tools and materials for 
JEWELRY and SILVERSMITHING. Illustrated catalogue sent on application. 


BELCHER & LOOMIS HARDWARE CO., 89-91 Weybosset St., Providence, R. I. 





FANCY LEATHERS FOR ART WORKERS 


Sdld by one-half or whole skin, Cut to measure. 
Send stamp for sample card. 


W. A. HALL . - 119 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 








FROM A SIX-YEAR-OLD. 
“George Washington was the best man that ever lived, he never told a lie, 
and they called him ‘Honest Abe.’ ”’ 


The Pratt Art Club recently held an exhibition of sketches and etchings 
by Mr. Morris Greenberg, instructor in the Commercial High School, Brooklyn. 
Teachers of art and handicraft who can deliver the goods are held in higher esteem 
every day. 

Twelve graduates and former students of Pratt Institute contributed thirty- 
eight pictures to this winter’s annual exhibition of the Philadelphia Water Color 
Club in the Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts. 











Do you understand the un- | @ BC Weaving Looms 


derlying principles of thread | por InDUSTRIAL WORK 
construction in embroidery, 


weaving, basketry, knotting, 
lace and beadwork? 


No book can help you more 
efficiently than 


Handwork Construction 


BY LINA EPPENDORFF 





(Teacher of Applied Art, Pratt Institute, FOR PRIMARY AND KINDERGARTEN 
Brooklyn, N.Y.) Our looms make finished without de- 
csoying the —~ ¥ Hats, caps, Ly = 
ans, mats, and many other artic may 
Address orders to made with yare or 


Price, 25 cts. per dos.; $15.00 per M. 


Sales Department, Pratt Institute | Seod'20 cta. tor Sampies and Booklet. 
214 Ryerson STREET, BROOKLYN, N.Y. ANNA MARGARET BOYDSTON 
CARRIE A. COWDEN 
Price, $1.50 net, 8 cents postage 120—2ist St. Toledo, Ohio. 
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FREE 10 
SUPERVISORS 


Samples of Construc- 
tion Papers, Gummed 
Tapes, Colored Eyelets, 
ete., for Bookbinding & 
Construction Work. 


BANGHART & FISCHER 
207 So. Wabash Ay. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





‘AN UNUSUAL GATHERING 


The meeting of the Department of Superintendence of the National Educa- 
tion Association which will take place at St. Louis, February 27, 28, and 29 will 
be a great assembly. Contrary to the usual custom, two other departments, 
the National Council of Education, and the Department of Normal Schools, 
which usually meet in connection with the N. E. A., will this year join forces with 
the Superintendents. This makes it one of the greatest educational gatherings 
ever beld in this country. The Presidents of the respective Departments have 
arranged brilliant programs. Concessions have been secured from some of the 
leading Railroad Passenger Associations which will enable members to obtain 
a rate of one and one half fare on the certificate plan. Consider this meeting 


when planning your educational trips. 


Mr. Samuel H. Ranck, the librarian of the Ryerson Public Library, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, has issued a bulletin containing the course of study in voca- 
tional guidance in the Central High School of that city, and a list of books in 
the library referring thereto. The literature of the subject is already somewhat 
extensive and constantly increasing. 

FROM A JANUARY COMPOSITION. 
I got skates Christmas. I could not skate at first. The ice was too skilful 
for me. 





SHEET METALS, SOLDERS, GEM STONES, 
TOOLS, SUPPLIES, CHAIN, PINSTEMS, Etc. 


Catalog No. 10 
The Thos. K. Lewis Co., 1534 North High St., Columbus, O. 








Pratt Institute Art School °°” new vor 


Classes in Applied Design, Interior Decoration, Textile and Furniture Design, Jewelry, Silver- 
smithing, Life, Portrait, Pictorial, Costume and Commercial, Illustration, Composition, Modeling, 
Oil and Water Color awry Two- and three-year courses in Architecture. Two-year courses 
in Normal Art and Manual Training. 30 Rooms; 35 inestens: 25th Yea) 

ALTER SCOTT. PERRY, Director 
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PRIMARY PLANS 


A Monrts.iy JourNaL or Practica, Arps ror Primary TEACHERS 
Picture Study, Construction Work, Paper Cutting, Sand Table, Blackboard Drawings, Nature 
udy, Right Doing Lessons, etc., etc. 


An Ideal Magazine for Primary Teachers. Profusely Illustrated with Drawings and Half-Tones 
Its “ Primary Fridays” Department is exceptionally fine, with a large number of original Exer- 
cises, Songs and Pieces to Speak, specially prepared for the primary grades. 

$1.00 a Year. Send for Free Sample Copy and Combination Terms 


We are publishers of Normal Instructor, a magazine of Methods, Aids and Devices for all 
the Grades. $1.00 a year. Primary Plans and Normal Instructor, $1.60 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Daasville, N. Y. 





EASTER DESIGNS|CLARK-ELLIS 
ON CARDS AND FOLDERS READY FOR 

MeLuMixNatrroxia | UOIOS 
Send 25 or 50 cents for a sample 17 W. 45TH, ST, NEW YORK 
” lilies eit ememinad Gault . GEORGE E. CLARK *=: =: JOHN G. ELLIS 
Hand-Wrought Jewelry, Silverware and 
ARTCRAET SHOP |] Metalwork. A Limited Number of Stu- 


426 AUDITOKIUM BUILDING | dents will be taken in Jewelry Work. 
MINNEAPOLIS — MINNESOTA WRITE FOR PARTICULARS 











Send your name and address and three letter-stamps to Sogo Matsumoto, 
Nagoya, Japan, for his new catalogue of modern Japanese prints in color from 
wood blocks. 

A new and flourishing organization in the wide-awake city of Cincinnati 
is The Crafters Company, maintaining a shop and tea-room at 142 East Fourth 
Avenue. This organization of the craftsmen in Cincinnati hopes to assist in 
developing individual character in connection with artistic work, and in raising 
standards of beauty in objects of use. The company is conducting a series of 
ten public lectures this season. 








G. A. VEECK, INC. | The Todd Adjustable Hand Looms 
320 Fifth Ave., New York The Original tym Satisfactory 
| mporters and Cutters ee ae 

Stones for Arts and Craftsmen | auc vanns cuemntss, WARPS, 

Lapis Lazuli Jade WEAVING NEEDLES, REEDS, RAFFIA 
Amazonite Labradorite DANA TODD 
Malachite Successor to TODD & TODD 
Samples sent on request 319 South 6th St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Mr. Herman MacNeill, a graduate of the Massachusetts Normal Art School, 
and one of the foremost sculptors in America at the present time, recently exhib- 
ited Fat fhis studio, College Point, L. I., the model of his Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 


Memorial, soon to be erected at Albany, N. Y. 
simple in its mass and most dignified in its lines. 





Complete Scholarship 


ART FREE 


We mean just what we say. We are de 
=, termined to prove tothe public generally, 
me, the wonderful success of our exclusive 
“ methods. If you love the beautiful, we 
SS to teach you Ar, You learn 
ight at home, by mail and in yourspare 
time. Great artists your instructors. Same 
methods employed as are used in the great 
ateliers of Paris. WRITE at once for beau- 









’ 
tifully Mlustrated tus and full explanation of qur Pree Scholarship 
Offer. Remember, this offer is |imited toa few in each locality who answer at 
once. Bo write today. 3362 








This monument is impressively 
It contains thirty-eight figures. 


A NEW REASON! 
Teacher: Why was George 
Washington called the Father of 
his Country? 
Boy: Because he 
much like his fathers. 


Mr. Arthur H. Chamberlain, 
Dean and Professor of Education 
at Throop Polytechnic Institute, 
Pasadena, has become the editor of 
the Sierra Educational News. Suc- 
cess to him and to his journal! 


looked so 
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ADVANTAGES CLAIMED— 


Ready for use. No waste . — in ae. 

Artistic in color because 

Efficient in use because analy “speneanied. 

Good keeping qualities. Will not freeze or deteriorate 

Economic in use. They pass from the origina! bottles directly to the fabric. 

Clean. rapid and easy to use. 

Give clear outl'nes. 

Durable to washing and to light. 

Do not destroy or change the texture of the most delicate fabric. 

Wide range of use—on cotton, linen, silk, velvet, leather, matting, wood, 

paper, etc. 

11. May be sprayed one color over another to give c in color and value. 

12. Do Se stencils, even delicate Japanese stencils that a brush would 
estroy. 


THE WALDCRAFT ATOMIZER— 


The Waldcraft Atomizer has several adventeme. The tubes are held per- 
manently in position for spraying. The stopper holding the atomizer is placed 
firmly into the neck of the bottle. One ae only is needed to hold the bottle 
and atomizer. The other is entirely free to use in ways that will contribute to 
the beauty and efficiency of the results. 

The atomizer is made in two sizes. The larger is for wns use. The small- 
er gives a finer spray for light work, as on delicate textiles 


THE COLORS WE MAKE— 


Red, orange, yellow, olive green, reseda or myrtle green, medium blue, 
Japanese blue, brown. These are all grayed. They will permit of mixing to 
produce any desired changes. The preferable and economic way is to spray 
one color over another. 


HOW OBTAINED— 


The dyes are put up in two-ounce bottles. We also offer a set of eight colors 
and two atomizers, one of each size, in a neat box for $1.50. Send for descriptive 
pamphlet and terms. 


THE WALDCRAFT COMPANY, 1413 No. Illinois St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





— 
SOON MOP God 
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ART DECORATIONS 
IN FULL COLORS 


REE 


O every reader of this magazine who is interested in nature and animals 
and outdoor life we shall be pleased to send, without charge, four beau- 
tiful pictures of outdoor subjects, retailing at 50 cents each. They are 
printed on heavy art paper without lettering, and are unusual examples 

of the art of color printing. Framed at moderate cost, they will make excel- 
lent decorations for your home, or they can be used just as they are. Size 10% 
x 71% inches. 


WHY WE MAKE THIS OFFER 


We send these pictures to advertise our Sranparp Lirprary OF NATURAL 
History which has just been completed after years of labor and at great expense. 
It contains over 2,000 illustrations from actual photographs—secured in many 
cases by special expeditions to foreign lands. It gives in untechnical langua 
the salient facts about animals and is enlivened with many an anecdote  Y tale 
of adventure in the field. 


NO OBLIGATION WHATEVER 


Your application for the picture imposes no obligation to purchase the Li- 
brary. We forward the pictures, with a description of the books, by mail post- 
paid. You will not be bothered by agents or canvassers. 

As an evidence of good faith, enclose 10 cents (stamps or silver) for wrapping 
and postage. This will be refunded if you request it after examining the pictures. 
Mail the accompanying coupon promptly. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 44-60 East 23d St., New York City 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, New York 


Please send me, postpaid, the four pictures you offer, with a description 
of the “Standard Library of Natural History.” {sade 10 cents for postage 
and wrapping, which you agree to refund if I am not perfectly satisfied. It is 
understood that the sending of this coupon does not in any way obligate me. 
1-13-12. 
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FREEHAND PERSPECTIVE and SKETCHING 


SECOND EDITION REVISED 


PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF EXPRESSION IN THE 
vee REPRESENTATION OF COMMON OBJECTS, 
TERIORS, BUILDINGS AND LANDSCAPES. 


By DORA MIRIAM NORTON, Insiructor in Per- 
spective, Sketching and Color, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A series of exercises with explanatory text, so covering the 
subject that following the course as directed gives the power to 
draw with ease and intelligence from object, memory and 

tions. A text-book for high, norma! and technical schools, 
yo <oliegns. A book of re erence for artists and draughts- 
men and for teachers and supervisors of drawing. Two hundred 
and sixty-two illustrations. Few technical terms employed, and 
all clear’ enpyenee Complete working index. In the absence 
of a teacher a knowledge of the subject may be gained from the 
book alone. $3.00 per copy. Address orders to the Sales 
Department, Pratt Institute. 214 Ryerson St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 














STANDARD LIBRARY OF NATURAL HISTORY. 

Teachers who cannot take their children to nature can bring nature to their 
children by means of the Standard Library of Natural History. If it is a stand- 
ard book of reference for such artists as Harrison Cady, Sewall Collins, Thomas 
Fogarty, Harrison Fisher, L. M. Glackens, George B. Luks, F. Leyendecker, 
it could not be less valuable in a teacher’s library. Send for the prints freely 
offered in this number by the University Society, Inc. 


Keramic Art P ublications Send to-day for catalog of 


KERAMIC STUDIO MAGAZINE Art Books at 
For the China Painter and Potter Bargain Prices 


$4.00 the year, 40c the copy 











Over 300 titles in every branch of 





Sample copy, new name, 10c The Fine Arts 

LIST OF BOOKS The McDevitt-Wilson 
Each Complete in One Volume Bargain Book Shop 
The Second Rose Book $3.00 paid Art Dept. 30 Church St., N. Y. City 


The Fruit Book $3.00 post; 
Grand Feu Ceramics $5.00 ead 


THE CLASS ROOM BOOKS 


No.1 The Art of Teaching Chine Decoration, APPLIED ART PAYS 


Porcelain, paid. No. = Figure Study Applied Art at home. 

Painting on ny $3.00 post- Personal Correspondence Syotenk 

paid. o. 4. The = Decoration EminentInstructors. More than 12 

of Porcelain and Glass, $3.00 postpaid. ’ years successful teaching. Practical re- 


Four books for $10.50. Two books and sub- Pounder & Art Icading employers of artnte. Appind AreCouras by 











scription to Keramic Studio, $9.00 ® » my IAL DRAWING, ILLUSTRATING. TEACH 
ORMAL, PASHION, LETTERING AND DESIGN, 
Send is new offers to club-makers, ING,PHOTO RETOUCHING, ARCHITECTURAL PERSPROTIVE, bes 
well worth your efforts. Resenes Plat by ore - horities. 
oo] for Advanced Students. 
KERAMIC STUDIO PUB. CO. wey outfits furr ished enroled students, 





SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART, Year Book free. 
514 Applied Art Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich, coc 








103 Pearl Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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YOUR FEBRUARY WORK 


MODEL ©& OBJECT DRAWING 


CONTEST 


The School Arts Book offers the Following Prizes 
for Good School Work Submitted During 
the Month of February, 1912 
For School Work Done during the month of February, related to the 


Birthdays of Washington and Lincoln, the School 
Arts Book offers the following prizes: 


For the best illustrated essays, the best booklets, the best cover de- 
signs, or the best anything else done by school children in 
commemoration of our two great national heroes. 


OPEN TO PUPILS OF ALL GRADES BELOW THE HIGH SCHOOL 


One First Prize: One Milton Bradley Co. Set B. German Silver 
Drawing Instruments, and the Badge with Silver Decoration. 


Five Second Prizes: Each, one Milton Bradley Co. High School 
Box of Water Colors (16 colors), and the Badge with Silver 


Decoration. ; 
Ten Third Prizes: Each, a Miniature Masterpiece in Frame, and 
the Badge of the Guild. 
Twenty or more Fourth Prizes: Each, a Badge of the Guild. 


Forty or more Honorable Mention: Each, a Recognition Card. 


The specimens must be the original work of children, must have the date 
when made, the pupil’s name, age, grade, and post-office address on the back 
and must be sent to Henry Turner Bailey, North Scituate, Mass. They should 
arrive at North Scituate on or before March 1, 1912. Send only the best work 
never more than five specimens from a school. Be sure to have the required 
information on the back of each. Send flat and unsealed. Rate, one cent per 
ounce. Work receiving a reward becomes the property of The School Arts 
Publishing Company. Other work will be returned upon request when accom- 
apo with sufficient postage. The awards will be made and the prizes will 

Seppe within two weeks. Awards will be announced in the April 
number. 


HENRY TURNER BAILEY North Scituate, Mass. 
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PRACTICE WORK MADE EASY 


“Practice makes perfect”’ only when it is) 
DIRECTED WITH INTELLIGENCE. 


Intelligent practice work in model and object drawing is 
possible at last in every school-room. 


PERSPECTIVE 
SKETCHING SHEETS 


SOLVE THE PROBLEM 


They save time, provide guidance, test every line and 
make the student’s work on model and object drawing 
not only a delight but a decided success from the start. 


EVEN THE DULLEST PUPIL CAN PRODUCE 
ACCURATE RESULTS 


These sheets may be described as “Squared Paper’’ i.e. 
perspectively squared—and are especially designed for 
practice in still life, interiors, and outdoor sketching. 


See Henry Turner Bailey’s article, page 574. 


Sample set of five different kinds with descriptive leaflet 
sent to any address for 10 cents. 


THE SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK 


SCHOOL ARTS PUBLISHING CO. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





Henry T. Barrer, President Gruipcrt G. Davis, Vice-President 
Apert L, Farwe.u, Treasurer A. 8S. Bennett, Business Manager 


120 BOYLSTON STREET 


January 10th, 1912, 
Dear Friend: 


Why don’t you send us the names and 
addresses of three or four teachers who ought 
to subscribe to THE SCHOOL ARTS BOOK? If one 
or more of them like it and you send in their 
names with the remittances, asking us to count 
it on the DRESDEN CONGRESS CONTEST you may win 
one of the splendid prizes we are offering. 


These prizes are beautiful pictures or 
useful books selected by Mr. Henry Turner 
Bailey. Just think of it! There are seventy 
prizes to be awarded and to date only ten 
people have entered the contest. You can 
see what a good chance you stand of winning a 
prize. 1f you would like to know more about 
this contest, write us at once and send along 
the names at the same time. We will be glad 
to send your friends sample copies and write 
you full particulars concerning the contest. 


Yours very sincerely, 
THE SCHOOL ARTS PUB. CO., 


See opposite E. 
page a 4 . 


B/C Manager. 





